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NOT FOR SALE: Mrs. Samuel H. Mar- 
cus, member of the First Unitarian 
Church of St. Louis, stands beside the 
sign posted by her husband on the lawn 
of their large Colonial-style home. When 
a recent change in zoning opened the 
street to two-family homes, “For Sale” 
signs began to appear on neighboring 
houses, on the block. After two Negro 
families moved into the block, more signs 
appeared. Mr. Marcus then decided to 
take a stand. Ten days after he posted his 
message, six of the “For Sale” signs had 
disappeared. Photo by the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 


Three Catholies answer their critics 


THE TRUTH ABOUT CATHOLICS. 
By Virgil A. Kelly, New York: Dial 
Press. $2.75 

CATHOLICS IN CONTROVERSY. By 
James M. O’Neill. New York: Mc- 
Mullen. $3 

BLACK POPES. By _ Archbishop 
Roberts, S.J. New York: Sheed and 
Ward. $2.50 


If an average non-Catholic American had 
to summarize in a few words his doubts 
about Roman Catholic policy, he would 
probably mention the following points: 

1. The Roman Catholic Church is a com- 
plete dictatorship, controlled from abroad, 
with leaders and policies chosen from the 
top and imposed on some 30,000,000 
American Catholics without any pretense 
of participating democracy. 
2. The dictatorship has ordained a seg- 
regated school system for the United 
States in competition with the American 
public schools, and has imposed theologi- 
cal penalties on those parents who defy 
their bishops in favoring the public 
schools, 
3. The dictatorship has ordained a sys- 
tem of discrimination in mixed marriage 
in which every non-Catholic who wishes to 
marry a Catholic validly must sign away 
to the church the religion of all future 
children. 
4. The dictatorship forbids contraception 
as a mortal sin for all non-Catholics as 
well as Catholics, 
5. The dictatorship denies intellectual 
freedom to its own people by a strong 
system of censorship and thought-control, 
including the rule that no Catholic may 
read a book directly critical of Catholic 
doctrine and discipline without special 
permission. 

It is interesting to use these five points as 
a kind of yardstick in measuring the rele- 
vance and importance of these three books 
of Catholic polemics. How do they measure 
up? Rather badly, since the apparent design 
in each case is to avoid as far as possible 
the real gist of the non-Catholic objections. 


Handed back to the reader 


The Kelly book comes out as least valu- 
able because it is so naive. It is the product 
of an advertising man—I assume he wrote 
it himself—who has been producing for sev- 
eral years those Knights of Columbus ad- 
vertisements on Catholicism in magazines 
such as Atlantic and Harper’s. Occasionally 
these ads have appeared toa be quite effec- 
tive in isolation. When bundled together in 
a book like this—and the book is largely 
made up of this type of material—they seem 
completely derivative and immature. Mr. 
Kelly has simply taken what the priests have 
told him as gospel truth, and handed it back 
to the reader in colloquial phrasing, without 
giving sources, foot-notes, an index or a 
bibliography. He has apparently never read 
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Paul Blanshard 


anything for himself in the field of criticism 
or church history. For him the bishops speak 
the will of God, and that’s that. “Since when 
did God’s law become subject to the will of 
His creatures?” he asks. 

Here, for example, is the way Mr. Kelly 
summarizes “the truth” about birth control: 

“The Catholic Church condemns birth 
control as ‘intrinsically evil because, in 
opposition to the divinely established natural 
law, it defeats the primary purpose of mar- 
riage, the procreation of children, and lessens 
the respect of husband and wife, satisfying 
unlawfully and basely only the secondary 
purpose of allaying concupiscence’ (Catholic 
Almanac). 

“Is that not sufficient reason to oppose 
birth control or ‘Planned Parenthood,’ as it 
is sometimes called? It is evil! It frustrates 
the primary purpose of marriage, which is 
a Sacrament. It is in opposition to the di- 
vinely established natural law! Is the ex- 
pediency of low income sufficient reason to 
defy God’s law? Shall we limit families be- 
cause of an injustified fear of overpopula- 
tion, when God said ‘increase and multiply 
and fill the earth’? Shall we debauch a sacred 
relationship because of the completely un- 
proved theory that fewer children means 
better children?” 

The one valuable thing I found in Kelly’s 
book was his debunking of the famous fake 
“oath” of the Knights of Columbus, which 
has been circulated by fanatics for many 
years, particularly in the Southwest. This 
oath is a most cruel misrepresentation of the 
organization’s methods and aims, and those 
who continue to circulate it should get the 
legal punishment they deserve. 

Although I am the chief villain of Mr. 
Kelly’s book, he is apparently very anxious 
not to advertise me. Accordingly he resorts 


to the very clumsy device of attacking me 
every few sentences as a certain anonymous 
“critical author” without portfolio. As might 
be imagined, he finds no redeeming grace. 
Unfortunately he uses his anonymous tech- 
nique for a very ugly trick. Again and again 
he lumps my anonymous quotations together 
with the lies of the Ku Klux Klan and the 
Know Nothings in deliberate confusion, and 
in an obvious attempt to smear me with an 
old tar brush, and he fails ta mention the 
fact that I denounced those lies long before 


_he did. When he finally gets to Purgatory 


and needs 10,000,000 plenary indulgences 
to post against so black a fraud, I cannot 
find it in my heart to wish him more than 
9,999,999. 

Mr. Kelly, however, is an angel of inno- 
cence compared with Mr. O’Neill. Mr. 
O’Neill, in fact, has packed more un- 
scrupulous misrepresentations of Catholic 
doctrine and policy into this short book of 
227 pages than I have ever before en- 
countered in any Catholic work. And he has 
offered this confused medley of isolated 
topical arguments to the public as a guide 
to young Catholics who wish to engage in 
moral controversy in behalf of their church! 
The only good thing about it is that it does 
not have an Jmprimatur. 


A new set of targets 


In this book, as in his previous writing, 
Mr. O’Neill’s chief device in arguing any 
point is simply to leave out any portion of 
Catholic doctrine or policy which he does 
not care to defend, and then loudly to deny 
the allegations of non-Catholic critics on 
that point. Thus the student of his book is 
not even supplied with the information for 
a real argument. He leaves out of this book 
all of the five major points of non-Catholic 
criticism that I have listed above. This time 
his major villain is not myself. He has a new 
set of targets including Dr. James Hastings 
Nichols, Dr. Conrad Moehlman, Leo Pfeffer, 
and Dr. Joseph M. Dawson. About Dr. 
Nichols he writes: “Professor James Hast- 
ings Nichols of the University of Chicago, 
in the sections of his Democracy and the 
Churches which touch on Catholicism, has 
written what is probably the most com- 
pletely false, thoroughly unsupported, and 
insulting attack upon American Catholics, 
as citizens of this republic, that has been 
expressed in equal space.” Joseph Dawson’s 
Separate Church and State Now is described 
as “a thoroughly uninformed and slanderous 
attack upon American Catholics.” 

Two examples of Mr. O’Neill’s technique 
may be mentioned by way of illustration: 
his handling of Catholic censorship, and his 
discussion of diplomatic representation at 
the Vatican. Mr. O’Neill has a chapter on 
“Catholics and Censorship” in which he 
does not even mention the.existence of the 
two chief varieties of Catholic censorship— 
the suppression by canon law of anti-Catho- 
lic reading matter, and the internal system 
of censorship requiring the Nihil Obstat and 
Imprimatur on all priestly writings in the 
field of morals and theology. Nor does he 


mention the systematic thought-control ex- 
ercised over reading matter, radio, and films 
in the Catholic schools, monasteries, and 
convents. He denies that the activity of 
the Legion of Decency is censorship—it 
is merely “criticism’—and he says that 
Cardinal Spellman was “inaccurately accused 
of attempting to exercise censorship in his 
criticism of the movie, The Miracle.” 

A ‘flimsy subterfuge’ 

In discussing American diplomatic repre- 
sentation to the Vatican, Mr. O’Neill favors 
the sending of a representative “to the gov- 
ernment of the independent country called 
Vatican City,” and says that this would not 
violate our principle of church-state separa- 
tion. Readers will remember how the flimsy 
subterfuge of treating Vatican City as some- 
thing quite distinct from: the Church was 
used in the 1951 campaign for a Vatican 
ambassador, and how the whole artifice was 
suddenly knocked into a cocked hat on De- 
cember 24, 1951, by a famous column from 
Rome by Anne O’Hare McCormick (a 
prominent Catholic) of the New York 
Times. Mrs. McCormick said: ‘ 

Advocates who argue that the appoint- 
ment is not to a religious leader but to the 
ruler of the scrap of real estate called Vati- 
can City do not get much support here. The 
mission is either to the Pope as the head of 
a worldwide church or it is nothing, it is 
pointed out; to pretend anything else is to 
make the appointment useless and reduce it 
to absurdity. All other countries sending 
representatives to the Vatican accredit them 
to the Holy See, and if the United States 
decides to send one at all, it will follow: the 
regular formula. 


Passage omitted 


Although O’Neill quotes the McCormick 
column at considerable length, he deliber- 
ately omits this entire passage, the one 
passage that would have abolished his posi- 
tion at a single stroke. 

Happily, the Roberts book is something 
different. It is written by a man of integrity 
who tries to state an honest case for a mildly 
progressive attitude toward some of his 

(Continued on page 4) 
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church’s rigidities. Roberts himself is an aged 
English Jesuit who served as an archbishop 
in Bombay for many years, and is now re- 
tired. Apparently he has nothing to lose at 
this moment in his life by being frank 
about some of the church’s shortcomings, 
particularly the stupidity and traditionalism 
of his church’s marriage courts. So he 
has done the rather astonishing thing of 
publishing this little book without an 
Imprimatur. 


Well-oiled authoritarianism 

This sounds a bit more hopeful than it 
really is. Roberts is careful not to make an 
attack on clerical dictatorship as such, or 
an appeal for real democracy, or a search- 
ing analysis of authoritarianism. His criti- 
cism is directed against the manners of 
dictatorship, rather than dictatorship itself. 
What he wants is a more efficient and kindly 
authoritarianism within the present system. 
He prefers the well-oiled consultative 
authoritarianism of the Jesuits to the showy 
ambition of the bishops—that is why he 
praises “the black popes” who are the Jesuit 
Generals. But he adds: “It is no human 
arrangement but God’s ordinance that His 
Church is a monarchical government of 
Pope and Bishop; that implies clerical con- 
trol at last of Catholic issues as a require- 
ment beyond discussion.” 

He should -have said a great deal more, 
but he conveys much by hints. Perhaps his 
most valuable hint is that a pope ought to 
resign when he becomes a nuisance and not 
permit age and decay to block progress. 
Also, he favors the systematic deflation of 
vanity, and points out how the Jesuit system 
of returning important leaders to obscurity 
periodically to get a little humility has im- 
proved the quality of the order’s leader- 
ship. He thinks that Ignatius Loyola “has 
given to the world the finest pattern of 
intelligent obedience ever proposed.” But 
just when his comments seem to be attain- 
ing both shrewdness and sanity, he comes 
out for Salazar as the great statesman of 
our era. The Jesuits leave their mark on a 
man even when he thinks that he is free. 

PAUL BLANSHARD 


Einstein=world citizen, 
‘spendthrift of generosity’ 


IDEAS AND OPINIONS. By Albert 

Einstein. New York: Crown. $4 

THE DRAMA OF ALBERT EIN- 

STEIN. By Antonina Vallentin. Gar- 

den City: Doubleday & Co. $3.95 

Albert Einstein is news, whether he is 
discussing reincarnation with Eartha Kitt 
or accepting honorary membership in the 
journeymen plumbers union. Indeed, for the 
first time in recent years Einstein was se- 
verely criticized by otherwise friendly edi- 
tors for his commentary that, if he had to 


live his life over, he would be a plumber 
or peddler instead of a scientist, scholar, 
or teacher. The remark was typically Ein- 
steinian—and the more it enraged the de- 
fenders of the status quo in America, the 
more correct Einstein was seen to be. 

A new collection of the general writings 
of Einstein is found in Ideas and Opinions. 
It is more comprehensive than the two 
previous collections published in America: 
The World As I See It and Out of My Later 
Years. But it is not exhaustive and it is a 
pity that a definitive, indexed collection of 
Einstein’s non-scientific articles has not yet 
been published in America. 

Ideas and Opinions is, however, a gold 
mine of short articles, addresses, and essays 
on a great variety of subjects. Part of Ein- 
stein’s contribution as a world citizen has 
been his wide range of commentary: on 
science, Germany, and Judaism, to be sure, 
but also on religion, politics, and war and 
peace. There are included some of his most 
recent writings, including his letter to the 
Brooklyn teacher who refused to testify 
before a Congressional Committee. 

The Drama of Albert Einstein is a lively 
and accurate biography. Madame Vallentin 
is also the author of biographies of H. G. 
Wells, Heine, and Leonardo da Vinci and 
has known Einstein over a period of years. 
She does not overplay the drama of his un- 
deniably dramatic life, but she does bring 
the biography almost up to date. This book 
is not to be considered a substitute for the 
comprehensive biography, Einstein: His 
Life and Times, by Philipp Frank. Vallen- 
tin’s volume is, however, newer and more 
readable. 

Madame Vallentin feels that Einstein 
speaks out on public issues less frequently 
than in his younger years. She writes: “He 
did not sign manifestoes with the same 
readiness and refused to add his name ex- 
cept in important cases. This spendthrift ot 
generosity now restrained himself, and 
though he had often been reproached in the 
past for abusing the prestige of his name, 
this restraint gave me a pang, as though 
making me realize the measure of his re- 
nunciation.” She transmitted these thoughts 
to Einstein and he replied, “At a decisive 
moment, you know, my voice will only have 
more weight--I am waiting for this critical 
moment ta come. Then I will shout with 
all the strength left in me.” 

He has, since this interview, shouted in a 
fairly loud voice against McCarthyism and 
atomic war. And yet, as Madame Vallentin 
well says, Einstein “now feels an increasing 
identity with his fellow beings, the feeling 
of identity that creates revolutionaries—and 
saints.” This increasing compassion for hu- 
man error leads him to say that “for me the 
essence of religion is to be able to get under 
the skin of another human being, to re- 
joice in his joy and suffer in his pain.” 

HOMER, A. JACK 


Is naturalistic humanism 
religion’s next step? 


HUMANISM AS THE NEXT STEP: 

An Introduction For Liberal Protes- 

tants, Catholics, and Jews. By Lloyd 

and Mary Morain. Boston: Beacon 

Press. $2 

Channing once wrote, “In the long run, 
truth is aided by nothing so much as by 


opposition, and by the opposition “of those ~ 


who can give the full strength of the argu- 


‘ment on the side of error.” 


Unitarian atheists will consider this little 
volume “on the side of errow,” as will other 
ahumanists. But they should delight in its 
simplicity of presentation—certainly Dewey 
or Lamont were never so easy to compre- 
hend and criticize—because the book lends 
itself as a basis’ for critical discussions in 
study groups. Atheists also will criticize the 
volume, for it points out clearly that natur- 
alistic humanism takes a relative, rather than 
an absolute, stand on atheism. Other ahum- 
anists, and perhaps a few humanists also, 
may criticize the book as being too simply 
written, with some weakly developed para- 
graphs and paragraph transitions plus a sub- 
jective, proselytizing tone. 

But for that increasing number of people 
who are attracted neither to theism nor 
atheism, this book should make a fast hit 
As the title infers, it has been produced to 
acquaint religious liberals with a 20th cen- 
tury philosophy which has been making seri- 
ous inroads into contemporary thought. 

Written by the current president of the 
American Humanist Association and _his 
wife, it describes humanism as a “fourth 
faith,” lists its basic beliefs, gives a running 
history of the movement from the days of 
Protagoras to Julian Huxley, and shows how 
the humanist point of view can be applied 
to man’s many personal and social problems. 

The authors observe that a great number 
of Unitarian societies are tending ever more 
toward the humanist position. In listing an 
imposing number of one hundred eighty in- 
dividuals who are representative of the 
philosophic outlook, they include almost 
fifty leaders of liberal religious societies. 
Indeed, one is led to speculate whether or 
not more Unitarians already have been at- 
tracted to humanism than were attracted 
in the 19th century to transcendentalism or 
in the 18th to deism. 

Here, then, is a stimulating book which 
religious liberals long will debate. Was it 
not Channing who said also, “I call that 
mind free which . . . forgets what is behind, 
listens for new and higher monitions of 
conscience and rejoices to pour itself forth 
in fresh and higher exertions”? The Morains 
have made a good case for naturalistic hu- 
manism’s being just such a higher exertion, 
a possible “next step” in religion’s coming 
of age. WARREN ALLEN SMITH 
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‘Christian provincialism’ 
mars creed study 


HOW TO BELIEVE. By Ralph W. 
Sockman. New York: Doubleday & 
Co. $2.50. 


Dr. Ralph W. Sockman’s latest volume 
springs from reflections on his 25 years of 
radio preaching, and the work he did in 
preparing and giving the James A. Gray Lec- 
tures at Duke University, the Merrick Lec- 
tures at Ohio Wesleyan, and the Sam Jones 
Lectures at Emory University. Implicit also 
is his religious boyhood in the mid-west 
where he had meaningful rearing in the 
conventional Christian orthodoxy of the 
day, and the subsequent years of advanced 
education and learning which have given 
him new and deeper insights into important 
matters of faith, and some honest doubts. 

He writes this volume as one who would 
pour out the best that he is, and has learned, 
to help his fellow Christians face up to the 
realities of life and the content of the Chris- 
tian faith with searching thoughtfulness. In 
eight chapters, he interprets the Apostle’s 
Creed in modern thinking which still stays 
within the traditional framework of con- 
ventional Christianity. Of course some of 
his scriptural assumptions and reasoning re- 
garding Jesus as the supernatural Christ— 
and some other theological assumptions— 
will not appear credible nor warranted to 
Unitarians, but his presentation is clear and 
forthright. 

One matter which disturbs the reviewer 
—and which is common to all such books 
and “Christian” preaching—is its Christian 
provincialism. It is the unconscious pressing 
of Christianity as the one, great, true reli- 
gion of the world—the one really important 
and valid revelation of God to man. The 
reviewer's reading and personal experience 
cannot accept this view. He feels that much 
as birthright Christians should learn and 
love the treasured religious heritage which 
is theirs, there needs to be a much more 
generous appreciation of the same great re- 
ligious insights as to God and man and life 
and prayer, etc., which have and do appear 
in other great religions. Sockman treads on 
the verge of this when he speaks of the 
importance of “unity of the spirit” despite 
our differing theological interpretations as 
Christians, but he does not apply this in 
relation to non-Christian religions. 

This book is easy and good reading. It 
could well be used by Unitarian adult study 
groups to accomplish two things: 1) To 
meet the common questions which are per- 
ennially hurled at religious believers so as 
to help them clarify their own positions; 
2) To remind ourselves that we must not 
become provincial Unitarians who are blind 
to the important thinking and creative in- 
Sights which are a living force in the lives 


_of our Christian brothers who use a more 


“conservative” symbol system than we do. 

One word of warning to those Unitari- 
ans easily annoyed by extravagances in lit- 
erary style. Sockman has a strong strain of 


the “popular” preacher in him which leads 
him to a frequent use of alliteration—often 
highly effective—and arresting figures of 
speech, some of which hit us as plain, poor 
taste. (The worst example I found was in 
the introduction where he spoke of Jesus 
as the “Nazarene Coach of the Immortal 
Eleven.”) Don’t let them irritate you to the 
point where you cannot enjoy and appreci- 
ate the good thinking which is abundantly 
present. There are not many such irrita- 
tions anyway, and some of his figures of 
speech are most effective—for example, “We 
are tattooed in our cradles with the beliefs 
of our tribe.” 

Here is excellent reading for our thought- 
ful laity. Sockman has done a dedicated job 
of vivid, helpful writing which is discrimi- 
nating and highly relevant to our faith and 
times. 

ROBERT H. SCHACHT 


What the analyst has 
discovered about religion 


THE NEED TO BELIEVE: The Psy- 
chology of Religion. By Mortimer Os- 
tow and Ben-Ami Scharfstein. New 
York: International Universities Press. 


$3. 


A simple, but not over-simplified study 
of the psychology of religion, this book is 
based upon a modified Neo-Freudian point 
of view. The authors avoid, however, both 
the extreme which Freud fell into when he 
discussed religion specifically in his Future 
of an Illusion as a universal obsessional 
neurosis of humanity, and the other some- 
what extreme point of view expressed by 
Carl Jung who seems to many to be too 
accepting of mystical belief. 

This book does one very valuable thing 
well. It clearly defines the way in which 
psychiatry and religion are complementary, 
and yet it also defines the areas of human 
life where both have their specific func- 
tions to perform. In the introduction we 
read, “Psychoanalysis is aimed at individual 
neurotic problems and religion at the un- 
happiness inherent in human life as we 
know it.” Rather than to serve the partisan 
ends which might lead to the psychiatrist 
debunking religion from his point of view, 
these authors “prefer to explain what the 
analyst has discovered about religion as a 
social phenomenon and a personal expres- 
sion.” This they succeed in doing well. 

Throughout their book the authors use 
their particular technique as a starting 
point, as a method of interpretation for the 
study of religion. They discuss such things 
as “The energizing forces of religious be- 
havior,” including the sources of con- 
science and of guilt, “the mechanisms for 
dissipating guilt,” the role and function of 
ritual, and the psychic function of religion. 
Their many examples and illustrative mate- 
rial are drawn from every one of the world’s 
major religions, and from anthropological 
studies as well. 

There are many points which the writers 


of this book a as psychological truth 
and psychological fact that Unitarians 
would perhaps disagree with, but which we 
have certainly not discussed or thought 
about enough. The whole chapter on ritual 
contains controversial points of view. For 
example the conclusion is drawn that 
“ritual . . . is a practical instrument of 
ethics.” And in another*place it is said that 
“The gods have three functions: to exorcise 
the terrors of nature, to reconcile man to 
the cruelty of fate, and to make amends 
for the painful restraints that communal 
life imposes.” Such statements as these may 
raise questions in our minds, and they also 
point to areas of religious behavior which 
we have not carefully thought through. 
Finally it should be said that this is a 
basically sympathetic book to the liberal 
religious point of view. The value of the 
creative force of love over against guilt is 
implied again and again. The role of the 
intellect in understanding socially useful 
guilt feelings as over against some others 
that are personally destructive reminds one 
of some of the Overstreets’ ideas. And yet 
this book raises, in the long run, more ques- 
tions than it answers. Not the least of these is 
that which is implied by the following sen- 
tence from the last page of the book: “Of 
the many illusions to which reason is sub- 
ject, one of the most persistent and endan- 
gering is the illusion that it is the master.” 
Food for thought—indeed! 
PAUL E. KILLINGER 


An abbreviated guide 


CONCISE DICTIONARY OF AN- 

CIENT HISTORY. Edited by P. G. 

Woodcoek. New York: Philosophical 

Library. $6 

This belongs in the Dispensable Book De- 
partment. Suppose Gentle Reader does not 
want to cope with the price ($15) or size 
(971 oversize pages set in small type) of the 
Indispensable Book in this field: The Oxford 
Classical Dictionary. Where should he turn? 
He has superb choices available—such as 
Everyman’s Smaller Classical Dictionary and 
Lampriere’s A Classical Dictionary (both 
Dutton)—which in smaller format compete 
with the Oxford book in the amount of ma- 
terial presented, and at bargain prices ($3.75 
and $4.50, respectively). Now comes the 
Concise Dictionary with little snippets of 
material, set in large type with plenty of air 
between the lines, and at a price of $6 for 
465 pages. 

The first item checked by this reviewer 
happened to be “Baalbek.” The entire entry 
on this great religious and cultural cross- 
roads of the ancient world is “ ‘City of the 
Sun,’ in Coele Syria. See Heliopolis.” The 
reader who turns to “Heliopolis” finds three 
sentences on a town in Egypt. Baalbek had 
had it. How “concise” can you get? 

M.A. 


KING’S CHAPEL. Dr. Palfrey Perkins, Minister Emeritus, 
Sunday Service, 11 A.M. Worship and Sermon. Week Days, 
12 Noon: Tuesday « through Friday. Guest Preacher; Monday, 
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THE BOOKSHELF: 


New problems in an antique land 


Two saints! To begin with, a 5th century 
recluse who attained sainthood by spending 
his life apart from practical life, his final 
years atop a fifty-foot pillar; and at the end, 
the 20th century miracle-worker, Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer, who, with quite the opposite 
outlook upon life, emphatically disclaims 
even the veneration heaped upon him. 

Julian Huxley tells the story of St. Simeon 
and his pillar in his delightfully discursive 
book of travel in the Middle East during his 
service as Director-General of UNESCO, 
FROM AN ANTIQUE LAND (Crown, 
$6.00). Since few people could travel 
through these lands under auspices so favor- 
able as the Huxleys enjoyed, even one who 
has himself been “a traveller in an antique 
land” will find illustrations and descriptions 
of places seldom included in travel sched- 
ules. 

In his introduction, Professor Huxley 
gives his view of the philosophy of history, 
as a biologist, not altogether in accord with 
that of Toynbee. At Byblos he launches into. 
an interesting survey of the evolution of the 
alphabet from the early scripts of hiero- 
glyphic and cuneiform to the simplified 
alphabet of the Phoenicians. 

Inevitably Professor Huxley discusses the 
development of religion: 

“Multiplicity of gods is an invitation to 
study the relations between religion and 
civilization—or should I say between re- 
ligions and civilizations? The Middle East is 
the ideal laboratory for a study of the de- 
velopment of religions regarded as functions 
of society, for it generated the earliest civili- 
zations and witnessed the struggles between 
them, and it gave birth to the two most 
powerful higher religions of today, Chris- 
tianity and Islam, as well as to Judaism.” 

He continues with a dissertation upen the 
changes which take place in religious: be- 
liefs and concludes with the prophesy that: 

“The next hundred years will see equally 
drastic changes of religion, quite new ex- 
pressions of the religious spirit, and novel 
developments of its social functions. . 
Toynbee has noted how the breakdown of 
civilizations, and the frustration of men’s 
efforts to achieve spiritual satisfaction within 
the existing social framework, will lead to 
the radical reformation of old religions, 
or often to the rise of new ones.” 

I can give only the sketchiest idea as to 
what you'll find in this delightful book for 
the writing of which the author read as well 
as traveled.’I jotted down titles of a half- 
dozen books to which he refers. He dis- 
cusses the reasons for the decline of these 
ancient civilizations—and what needs to be 
done for their redevelopment: much progress 
could be made if the accomplishments of 
Israel could become a stimulus to its neigh- 
bors “to the real job of recreating a high 
civilization in the region.” ; 
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*... There must be cooperation between 
Israel and Jordan, without which the chemi- 
cal and physical resources of the Jordan 
basin will never be adequately exploited. If 
once this limited cooperation could be as- 
sured, the advantages of more general eco- 
nomic cooperation would become obvious. 
Alas, there is little visible sign that common 
sense and economic advantage are prevail- 
ing over political suspicion and ideological 
hostility. The outside observer can only point 
out how the facts of geography emphasize 
the benefits of cooperation, and hope that 
they will eventually dictate constructive ac- 
tion.” 

And that is exactly what a group of twenty 
distinguished citizens—Frederick May Eliot 
included among them, I noted with pride— 
have done in “Proposals submitted to the 
President of the United States.” These pro- 
posals, with complete documentation on 
each point, country by country, are avail- 
able in the 35¢ Ballentine Books series: 
SECURITY AND THE MIDDLE EAST. 
(if unable to obtain a copy locally, send 
45¢—to include postage—to The Church 
Peace Union, 170 East 64th St., New York 
21, N. Y. through which distribution has 
been made to members.) 

Is Israel a threat to the Arab world? the 
book queries. Yes, it answers, “Jsrael is a 
threat to its stagnation, to its human de- 
gradation, to the greed of its governing 
classes. What the Arab governments fear is 
conquest, not by arms, but by example. 
There is awareness of the difference between 
what Israel, by plan and sacrifice, has ac- 
complished in five years and their own back- 
wardness. The infiltration of the concept that 
government is for the benefit of the people 
is a major threat to the Arab governments. 
For the fact is that Israel. has established the 
only democratic and stable government in 
the area—has searched for, found and be- 
gun to develop resources, lying buried for 
centuries. . . . This dynamism and example 
is an obvious. challenge to its depressed 
neighhors.” In conclusion, the proposal 
states: “The situation in the Middle East 
places a clear responsibility on the demo- 
cratic world: It is to bring about discussions 
looking to peace between the Arab States 
and Israel. Both the Arab States and Israel 
need peace. The democratic world 
cannot afford to endanger either its only 
certain loyal ally—Israel—or its potential 
allies, the suffering peoples of the Arab 
world. In the absence of regional peace, 
military aid to any of the governments of 
the Arab League is to help provoke chaos— 
beneficial to no one—except perhaps to the 
enemies of freedom.” 

Having devoted more space than antici- 
pated to these books about a part of the world 
of which we need to be as fully informed 


as possible (see also THE PALESTINE 


PROBLEM TODAY by Carl Hermann 
Voss, Beacon Press, $1.50; Bookshelf, Feb. 
1954), 1 now return to my reference to Dr. 
Schweitzer and a little book entitled AL- 
BERT SCHWEITZER: An Introduction, by 
Jacques Feschotte, translated from _ the 
French by John Russell. (Beacen Press, 
$2.00). Herein the author gives us an ac- 
count of Dr. Schweitzer’s return to Europe 
to address the French Academy upon the 
occasion of his installation as a member. 
He takes us to Schweitzer’s home in Colmar 
and into the church where the doctor played 
the old familiar organ. 

This book brings Dr. Schweitzer’s own 
autobiography—OUT OF MY LIFE AND 
THOUGHT (available in the Mentor edition 
at 35 cents) or any biography—Seaver, 
Ratter, or whatever—up to date. It contains 
not.only Schweitzer’s reminiscences of his 
childhood in Colmar but the text of his 
address before the French Academy, entitled 
“The Problem of Ethics in the Evolution of 
Human Thought.” 

In analyzing Schweitzer’s 
Feschotte says (in part): 

“Our materialistic ‘civilization’ (as we 
still call it) continues to produce results 
which are not merely disappointing, but 
positively tragic. We have only to open our 
hearts to Schweitzer and face the facts: the 
Hegelian notion of Progress, like the utopias 
proffered by the demagogues, has already 
gone by the board. We must face the truth 
that this degeneration is the reflection of a 
spiritual decline. That is why our clamorous 
appeals to ‘law’ and ‘justice’ lead only to 
the violation of the very things which have 
been invoked; that is why the blind forces 
of the universe, which have been conjured 
up for our destruction, have inaugurated an 
era of violence, cruelty and unprecedented 
destruction. How Mephistopheles must 
laugh! Schweitzer saw it all coming: already 
in 1922 he foretold that things would go 
from bad to worse, and History has proved 
him all too correct. . . . When the life of 
the spirit no longer takes precedence over 
the discoveries of science, catastrophe can- 
not be long in coming. Schweitzer’s fore- 
bodings have reached the proportions of 
nightmare. Can they still be kept in check?” 

Yes, they can, the author concludes, “but 
only if mankind, in its despair and its 
anguish, can recover its sense of spiritual 
liberty: if it can rediscover the laws of 
reverence-for-life and of abounding love- 
in-action. Such is Schweitzer’s conclusion, 
and he never tires of asserting it.” 


LILLIAN W. BARBOUR 
EE 


LEFT TO RIGHT 
American liberals and civil libertarians do 
not regard Communists as Socialists nor 
place them on the Left of the political spec- 
trum. Instead, the “Left” is reserved for 
democratic socialists or radicals and the 
Communists placed on the “Right,” together - 

with the Fascists. . . . 

Letter from Paul Jacobs, Los 
Angeles, printed in The New Statesman and 
‘Nation, London 


philosophy, 


OPEN FORUM 


Constitutional right’ to prejudices defended; 
Unitarians urged to play down’ liberal label 


To the Register: 

I have received your notice with respect 
to the expiration of my subscription to The 
Christian Register, and enclose herewith a 
check for its renewal. I am finishing my first 
year as a reader and have enjoyed the maga- 
zine, but I am frank to say that much of 
this enjoyment was derived from reading 
articles with which I heartily disagreed. Pos- 
sibly a better balanced magazine with the 
so-called conservative viewpoint (which I 
believe to be really the liberal viewpoint) 
playing a more important part, would be 
helpful. 

The last issue had a well-intentioned, but 
illogical, article on prejudice in fraternities 
[by Alfred McClung Lee in the December 
Register] and cited Phi Delta Theta as an out- 
standing example of what fraternities should 
not be like. I wish to arise in defense of this 
fraternity and the principles for which it 
stands. I have been a member for over 
thirty years and can assure Mr. Lee that the 
fraternity is founded upon the highest of 


moral principles. I have never read any one . 


piece of literature, with the exception of the 
Bible, which more eloquently expresses the 
high standard of morality which we Uni- 
tarians are striving for, than does the Bond 
of Phi Delta Theta. 

The first thing to remember is that the 
fraternity is a social organization. Some of 
us are just old-fashioned enough to believe 
that we should be able to choose our friends 
on any basis we deem appropriate. I have 
always thought that this country was 
founded on the principles of liberty and that 
one reason it has been so successful, is that 
people could assemble with people of their 
own choosing, even though the selection of 
such companions might involve prejudice of 
one sort or another. 

I sincerely believe that we have a consti- 
tutional right to our prejudices but, on the 
other hand, a strong moral obligation to 
work on ourselves to eliminate so far as we 
can all such feelings. In this life, however, 
we are merely pursuing the game of the 
ostrich and sticking our heads in the sand 
if we fail to realize that prejudice exists over 
a wide area. The recognition of the exist- 
ence of prejudice is not of itself prejudice. 
The fact. that prejudice exists seems to me 
to result from the operation of God's laws 
just as much as the benefits derived from 
attempting to follow the Golden Rule are 
also a result of the operation of such laws. 

It happens that in the formation of Phi 
Delta Theta, the founders felt that there 
would be a greater chance of success for 
such an organiZation if they limited mem- 


bership in certain respects to people gen- 
erally of the same background. I believe 
that under present circumstances such a 
policy is a wise one, although I will concede 
that there is room for a difference of opinion 
here. On the other hand, assuming this 
policy is incorrect, it seems to me that the 
fraternity has every right to adopt it. When 
the universities lay down rules dictating 
whom a person shall associate with, they 
are, in my opinion, straying from the prin- 
ciples upon which this country was founded. 
Laws or rules cannot limit prejudice and 
neither can dictatorship. The mere fact that 
the result to be derived from dictatorship 
may be thought to be good does not of 
itself justify the dictatorship. Some day the 
fraternity may wish to change its policy but 
this result should come from moral per- 
suasion from within, rather than from dic- 
tatorship from without. 

I have had several people look at me with 
astonishment when I told them I was a 
Unitarian, as they had assumed that all 
Unitarians were New Dealers because of 
the association of the word “liberal” with 
the Unitarian Movement. I have done my 
best to explain that the use of the word 
“liberal” with respect to religion does not 
carry, at least in my mind, the same conno- 
tation as the use of this word in the political 
field. There is, of course, room in the Uni- 
tarian Church for New Dealers and Con- 
servatives alike, although it is extremely 
hard for me to see how a New Dealer can 
recognize and believe in the high responsi- 
bility of the individual (which seems to me 
to be a fundamental base of Unitarianism) 
and at the same time believe in a govern- 
ment designed to take care of the individual 
from the cradle to the grave. I believe, 
therefore, it might be helpful to play down 
the use of the word “liberal” because of the 
unfortunate association with the use of this 
word in the political field. It seems to me 
we could make more use of the concept of 
a free religion. In any case, it does not seem 
desirable or appropriate to fill your maga- 
zine with articles which, from a hasty exam- 
ination thereof, might lead one to believe 
that the Unitarian Church was merely the 
religious branch of Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action. 

If, by some play on words or otherwise, 
a New Dealer can reconcile his views with 
Unitarian principles, then I think he should 
be welcomed into our fold because possibly 
after a while, in his sincere search for the 
truth, he will come around to subscribing 
to the principles of freedom so eloquently 


‘Common trouble’ can be 
basis for friendliness 


To Register readers: 

In Mrs. Bailey’s letter (December Reg- 
ister) there is reference to Unitarians with 
high IQ’s who are not friendly with those 
supposedly in a lower category. 

Over a period of about 12 years during 
which I have attended Unitarian services, it 
has been my experience that the people 
with the most marked intellectual attain- 
ments have been the warmest, friendliest 
people I have met. 

If, at any time, such people have not 
acted with consistent pleasantness, it has 
been my fault, not theirs. Like Mrs. Bailey, 
I am not a forward, outspoken type. More- 
over, I am likely as not to present, at times, 
an exterior that would chill a polar bear, let 
alone a human being, regardless of that 
human’s intelligence and general fine sense 
of “otherness.” 

It takes the rare, saintly maturity of a 
Schweitzer to remain fully cordial in the 
face of personal response that is notable 
mainly for its scarcity. The individual who 
is lacking in outgoing qualities, therefore, 
should be the last one to criticize those 
who are in any way lacking in those same 
attributes, especially when those criticized 
are relatively well-endowed with the precious 
stuff. 

If realization that others seemingly more 
fortunate than ourselves have personality 
problems similar to our own does not al- 
leviate our own situation, it should at least 
provide the groundwork for our liking those 
people a little better, for nothing paves the 
way to affection better than does a com- 
mon trouble. And once affection sets in, 
who knows—a good level of friendly rela- 
tions may be achieved next!—JOSEPH GAN- 
CHER, Albany, N.Y. 


‘Anarchy’ feared 


To the Register: 


I trust that the people of America and 
especially Unitarians will not be misled into 
adopting the peace program of Albert 
Schweitzer as outlined in his article in the 
January Register. The Unitarian program of 
supporting the U.N. and making it over into 
a federal union (see resolution of the May 
Meetings) is a much better program. An- 
archy under any name is still anarchy, even 
if called “rejecting war for ethical reasons.” 
Anarchy leads to war as the method of set- 
tlement of disputes, while a federal govern- 
ment of the U.N. would make possible the 
settlement of disputes between nations. . . . 
—GLENN P. TURNER, Middleton, Wisc. 


ee 


expressed in one of our hymns as follows: 
“Since what we choose is what we are, 
And what we love we yet shall be, 
The goal may ever shine afar, 
The will to win it makes us free.” 
—GREENE F. JOHNSON, New York City 
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Origen’s real ‘heresy’ 
was Universalism 


To the Register: 


When I saw the title, “A Salute to the 
Heretic Origen,” in the December Register, 
I thought, here is an appropriate tribute not 
only to Origen, but to his spiritual descend- 
ants, our fellow liberals and joint members 
of the Council of Liberal Churches, the Uni- 
versalists. What was my bewilderment on 
reading Rey. Henry Hallam Saunderson’s 
otherwise excellent tribute to find no men- 
tion of Origen’s teaching of the “Restoration 
of All Things”—the heresy to which he was 
led by his exercise of “the right to think with 
freedom,” and which cost him possible can- 
onization and brought about his condem- 
nation by the Church three centuries after 
his death. As I read on through the account 
of Arius, I expected to find some reference 
to the fact that Origen is to Universalism 
what Arius is to Unitarianism. 

As Arianism differs from modern Uni- 
tarianism, so Restorationism differs from 
modern Universalism. Many of the Uni- 
tarians of the late 18th century came from 
Arminianism through Arianism to a very 
conservative Unitarianism. The Universal- 
ists of the same era were Restorationists: 
The Winchester (N.H.) Confession, 1803, 
the first general Universalist confession of 
faith, asserted that God “will finally, restore 
the whole family of mankind to holiness and 
happiness.” Almost a century later the con- 
fession contemporary with the Unitarian five 
point statement of 1903 substituted “The 
final harmony of all souls with God,” Uni- 
versalists having come to the conclusion 
that a state that had never existed could not 
be restored. 

There is one notable difference in the 
status of the two great heresies of the early 
Christian centuries: whereas Arianism was 
'-a heresy from Nicea on (with some inter- 
vals), Restorationism remained for several 
centuries a respectable opinion held by many 
orthodox Catholics, a minority of sufficient 
influence to confine eschatological references 
in the creeds to such expressions as “life 
everlasting.” 

I refer interested readers to the booklet 
“Our Liberal Heritage” by Professor Alfred 
S. Cole of Tufts (Beacon Press). The An- 
cient History of Universalism by Hosea 
Ballou, first president of Tufts, has a chapter 
devoted to Origen—-FLORENCE H. HEWITT, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


Evidence for Jesus? 
To Register readers: 


Does any Christian Register reader know 
of any reliable historical evidence for the 
existence of the Jesus referred to in the 
Gospels? The undersigned has been looking 
for such evidence for several years, and 
since he has found none yet, would like to 
hear from anyone who knows of such evi- 
dence. 

However, please do not give me the usual 
arguments offered by Christian apologists. 
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I have read numerous arguments for his- 
toricity, such as S. J. Case’s “The Historicity 
of Jesus,” and found none that would stand 
a critical analysis——-GEORGE A. FINK, 418 
South Leebrick St., Burlington, Iowa. 


Unitarian motto asked 
for ‘liberals-at-large’ 


To Register readers: 


The “Question Box” feature of January’s 
Register suggests that we Unitarians may 
not know how to “draw a picture” of our 
religion—that we do not often set forth our 
basic beliefs in firm, effective English. I 
agree. 

How can we crystallize the Unitarian 
idea? Well, as a first step, I'd like to sug- 
gest a motto for our church—these three 
words: Trust Your Conscience. 

These words represent a 24-karat Uni- 
tarian idea. They stick to the memory. Add 
these words to our flaming chalice symbol 
and you get an insignia that might be called 
“Lesson One” in Unitarian thought. The 
complete insignia would give outsiders, in- 
cluding the liberals-at-large, a clue as to 
what we believe-—GLEN M. ATCHISON, Gar- 
den Grove, Calif. 


Information wanted 
To Register readers: 


We are preparing a study on communism 
and the churches.- Material from all parts 
of the country on this subject would be use- 
ful and welcome. Persons with information 
on any of the following three topics are in- 
vited to communicate with us at Union 
Theological Seminary, 3041 Broadway, New 
York 27, N.Y. (1) Documented evidence 
of actual communist attempts to infiltrate 
the churches or make use of clergymen— 
Protestant, Catholic, Eastern Orthodox, or 
Jewish. (2) Examples of false and irrespon- 
sible charges of communist influence on re- 
ligion in America. (3) General data on the 
Social Gospel as it relates to either or both 
of these topics——RALPH L. ROY, PAUL A. 
CARTER, New York. 


IN THE FACE OF FEAR 


Courage is lots more than the absence of 
fear, although we use fearless and courage- 
ous aS synonyms. Very often courage is act- 
ing in the face of fear. I read recently of a 
young woman who escaped from behind the 
iron curtain only after a series of harrowing 
and terrifying personal experiences calling 
for immense personal courage. “But weren’t 
you afraid?” she was asked, when it was 
all over and she had found refuge and safety. 
“Of course I was afraid,” she answered, “I 
was terrified, inside.” 


Frequently it is conquest in the face of. 


the strongest fears that leads to the highest 
courage. 
JACK MENDELSOHN 


The Question Box 


Readers of. The Christian Register, Uni- 
tarian and non-Unitarian, having questions 
about Unitarianism, are invited to send 
them to “The Question Box,’ 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. “Questions 
will be answered either in this column or in 


._ a personal letter from Rev. Harry B. 


Scholefield, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of Philadelphia and editor of the 
Pocket Guide to Unitarianism. 


How well is the Council of Liberal Churches 
(Universalist-Unitarian) working? S.R.M. 


‘I sent this question to Ernest W. Kuebler, 
the Acting Administrator of the Council of 
Liberal Churches, and because there is such 
widespread interest in the question I repeat 
his answer in full. 


“Considering the Council as one of the 
‘big ideas’ of the last few decades of Uni- 
versalist-Unitarian cooperation, and realiz- 
ing we are in the beginning stage of a ‘grand 
plan’ for the future, it is my opinion that 
the steps taken in Federation are moving us 
ahead to our goal. The merged and ex- 
panded Division of Education began July 1, 
1954. The newly created Division of Public 
Information, with a New York office, began 


' functioning February 1, 1955. It is planned 


to merge some or all of the Publications. 
activity by August 1, 1955. 

“The Council, its several committees, as. 
well as the Joint Interim Commission, which 
was created to evaluate the work of the 
Council and to make recommendations for 
future developments, have all had regular 
meetings. These Unitarians and Universalists 
are accepting with enthusiasm the challenge 
of this cooperative effort to bring us closer 
together. The Universalist Church of 
America and the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation are paying regularly its share of the 
Council budget and the Council is living 
within the budget as voted. Your staff is 
receiving full cooperation from the offices. 
of both denominations. 

“focal churches through their delegates. 
at the Biennial Conference, August 24-29, 
1955, to be held in Detroit, Michigan, may 
participate in making decisions about the 
future of the Council. Specific questions 
on what the Council is doing should be sent 
to 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachu- 
setts. Your suggestions are always welcome.” 

ERNEST W. KUEBLER 


Do Unitarians believe that the Bible is in- 
herently inspired and infallible? H.K. 


No. Unitarians believe that inspiration is 
manifested in uncanonized as well as in can- 
onized writings. They believe that the He- 
brew-Christian Scriptures constitute an ~ 
amazing witness to man’s moral and spiritual 

; (Continued on page 30) 
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Editorials express the opin- 
ions of the indiotdual 
members of the 

Editorial Board. 


EDITORIAL 


Risks in Foreign Affairs 


A new catch-phrase has grown increasingly prominent 
of late as a purported guide to American foreign policy. 
“Calculated risk” are the words: we should take “calcu- 
lated risks” from time to time in committing international 
acts of a military nature or possessing military significance. 

For a long time the dominant phrase was “no appease- 
ment.” No one defined what appeasement was, except to 
say that Munich was an example of it; and everyone knew 
that if there had been no Munich there would have been 
no World War II. Now we are more sophisticated. We 
know there can be no certainty as to the future; but if we 
take “calculated risks” we may succeed in saving the peace 
of the world. 

The picture the new phrase conjures up is one of deter- 
mined.military men bent over maps and statistics, figuring 
out “logistics” and turning from time to time to consult 
grave civilian officials who lean over their shoulders. Their 
joint decisions emerge as statements and treaties and de- 
ployment of forces equipped with the most “modern” weap- 
ons; and we rely upon them. 

This popular conception would convey more assurance 
than it does on reflection, if the decisive calculations to be 
made in foreign affairs involved fire-power and ship and 
plane speeds and measurable economic resources. But of 
course they do not. They relate primarily to what other 
governments and people will do; and this turns, not mainly 
on quantitative factors, but on human aspirations and 
reactions. The calculations that need to be made, if they 
may be called that, relate to the motivations of people and 
their responses to situations confronting them. Human 
psychology, culture, and ethics, which are influenced by 
physical factors but by much more besides, could supply 
the data most needed for decisions. 

Our national actions, then, inescapably involve morals 
and all they turn on. So soon after the opening of a year that 
began with promise of greater international cooperation, 
the tenuous threads of negotiation and compromise are 
snapping and the future rests again more largely on unilat- 
eral action. All the more important is it that rich knowl- 
edge and a realistic weighing of consequences, rather than 
the easy assumptions that often are made, enter into deci- 
sions of policy, even if fighting begins. However gross the 
actions of Communist China may be, for example, and 
however firmly to be met, it will not do to base our course 
upon the crude belief that a large segment of humanity 
understands only the language of force and that face-saving 
is a prime requisite in dealing with Asians. Such views lead 
to gamblers’ chances with the future of the human race, 
not to calculated risks. 

The most crucial decisions of all that are made rest on 
the shoulders of one man, the President. Our greatest 
ground for hope lies in the evident fact that his human 
insights and sensitivity in these matters transcend those of 
lesser men; but his actions cannot long remain above the 
level of his associates and of the community. He needs as 
never before the support of the highest ethics and the great- 
est enlightenment among us. Let them be extended through 
courageous utterance in behalf of truly reasoned decisions 
and in opposition to self-deceiving substitutes. R.F.F. 


~ 


; y 
Of Humorists and Protestants 


Ed Darling, sales manager of the Beacon Press, has a 
bulletin board hanging on his office wall, on which he is 
accustomed to pin cartoons that strike his fancy. Though 
not a minister himself, he deals with ministers and active 
church laymen most of the time. Consequently most of the 
cartoons have to do with the church. While looking them 
over one day, it suddenly struck me that almost every one 
of the cartoons had to do with the Protestant Church. No 
one who looked twice could be mistaken. The artists re- 
vealed the fact through a variety of devices. Since that 
time I have made it a game to notice what church an art- 
ist wants me to have in mind, when he makes clerical 
foibles the object of his humor. So far I have come upon 
but very few exceptions to the rule. The church or minister 
is consistently Protestant. 

“Censorship! ” someone will cry at this point. “Non- 
sense,” I reply. At the most we have here a voluntary self- 
censorship on the part of our cartoonists and perhaps some 
editors, based upon their notions of good taste. Many of 
the non-Protestant elements in the community will tolerate 
no joking about their religion whatever, except stories of 
the kindly, affectionate variety which are very flattering 
but which are not very funny. The artist and the editors 
are only trying not to give offense. 

Timid Protestants may deplore the fact that they have 
to bear the brunt of the nation’s anti-clerical humor. But 
this is no cause for lamentation. Only the strong can afford 
a joke upon themselves. Only a strong people can enjoy 
a laughter at its own expense. The clearest evidence 
of the supreme power of Great Britain in the 19th cen- 
tury was the operettas of Gilbert and Sullivan in which 
England rocked with laughter at its own foibles. The great 
strength of the American people today is evident from the 
easy comfortable laughter with which they greet the come- 
dians who daily hold our own foibles up to ridicule. It is 
the same with churches. The humor directed toward Prot- 
estant churches is evidence of enormous Protestant strength. 

Protestants can congratulate themselves further if they 
want to, on the strength that good humor promises them 
in the future. As no one is more popular, so no one learns 
faster than the fellow who enjoys a laugh on himself. If 
you can take a joke, you then discover what your own 
weaknesses are, which enables you to eliminate them. Prot- 
estant strength grows as a result of humor directed toward 
their churches. The future is bright. May the jokes continue. 

D.H. 


Every Man a Philosopher 


J. R. Reese, M.D., who has served as director of the 
World Federation for Mental Health, states that “there 
is no question that we need a philosophy of life which is 
progressively satisfying” in order to establish and maintain 
mental health. This testimony to the importance of a philos- 
ophy of life is abundantly confirmed from other realms of 
human experience. It might equally well be said that we 
need a philosophy of life which is progressively satisfying 
in order to establish and maintain a healthy society, sound 
in its economic, political, and social life. This matter of a 
philosophy is basic. 

The simple truth is that each one of us does work out 
some sort of a philosophy. We may not do it consciously; we 
may not be articulate about it. None the less our minds 
naturally assimilate our experiences and work them into an 
organic whole much as our bodies assimilate our food and 
work it into the texture of sinew and bone. We have, as it 
were, to take the world up into ourselves and digest it. 

We do this with differing degrees of success. Obviously 

(Continued on page 31) 
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UNITARIAN 
HORIZONS 


A Margin for Initiative 


The phrase comes from the Monthly Letter of the Royal 
Bank of Canada, dated May, 1952; and in its original con- 
text it is a part of an essay entitled “The Beauties of Learn- 
ing,” which, in itself, is a good example of the practical 
meaning of the words. For an important institution in the 
world of finance to devote an issue of its monthly publica- 
tion to such a topic demonstrates the reality, in what might 
seem an unlikely place, of a “margin” for a very interesting 
kind of “initiative.” It is not a unique example, but it is 
by no means met with every day. 

Taken out of its context, the phrase may be used in a 
variety of ways; but I want to consider its applicability in 
the field of religion and churches, where to a disturbing 
degree the pressures of conformity today tend to reduce 
the chances for any significant exercise of initiative on the 
part of an individual believer or an individual parish 
church. I am not sure that the chief reason for maintaining 
the kind of church we call “liberal” is not precisely the 
promise of preserving, and perhaps enlarging, the margin 
for such initiative. 


' 


Church Architecture, for Example 


One obvious way for a parish church to assert its will 
to keep a margin for initiative is its decision as to the 
architecture of a new church building; and, at a time of 
marked expansion in all parts of the country, it is not sur- 
prising that our churches are taking full advantage of this 
opportunity. The rise of so-called “modern” architecture 
has increased the scope of the opportunity, and our 
churches are putting up buildings in many communities that 
show a high degree of initiative on the part of architects, 
building committees, and congregations. The rigid require- 
ments of conventional ideas of “what a church should look 
like” are no longer an insuperable barrier, as the photo- 
graphs of a dozen new churches on the wall of the Depart- 
ment of Extension at headquarters plainly demonstrates. 
Indeed, the time may be near when the pressure to conform 
will come from the other direction, and it will take a greater 
margin of initiative to decide to put up a building in line 
with the traditional ideas of church architecture! In the 
meantime, there is no doubt that our churches have, and 
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are using, a very considerable amount of freedom in the 
important question of what kind of church buildings they 
will choose to erect; and the fact that the newer types 
often cost less is by no means a principal factor in their 
decisions. 

This margin for initiative is not, of course, limited to our 
liberal churches. As a matter of fact, some of the most ex- 
citing examples of “modern” church architecture have been 
put up by the more highly orthodox churches...Roman 
Catholics and Lutherans have repeatedly shown an adven- 
turous spirit in this field—first in Europe and more recently 
on this continent—that entitles them to claim real leader- 
ship; but it is gratifying to see the liberals following that 
lead and, in some cases, stepping well out ahead. Whether 
one happens to “like” the results is not the point. What 
matters is the exercise of freedom in an area where con- 
formity used to rule with an iron hand. 


The More Important Area 


Much more important is the margin for initiative that is 
provided for us by the basic principles of liberal religion, 
the confidence in the power of the individual mind and 
conscience that is fundamental in our free faith. We place 
our trust in reason as the surest and safest guide, and in 
the final analysis this means that we trust the reasoning 
power of individuals—including ourselves. Of course this 
kind of faith demands a heavy price, but we prefer to pay 
it rather than to surrender the freedom that is. involved. 
It might be easier and less painful to accept an external 
authority in matters of belief and conscience, but that 
would deprive us of our most valuable margin for initiative. 
On this matter—if on no other—all religious liberals would 
find themselves in agreement. 

But that margin must be used, if it is not to be lost. That 


--freedommust™be~exercised, if it-is not~to“besurrendered. 


And this is the danger-point. There is a natural indolence 
that even liberals can easily come to consider defensible; 
and once we yield to it, we can rationalize our indolence in 
any number of different ways, thereby destroying the mar- 
gin for intellectual initiative quite as completely as though 
we had migrated to the other side of the iron curtain. Few 
things are less attractive than a liberal who has stopped do- 
ing any real thinking for himself but harbors the illusion 
that he is still a liberal. Actually, of course, he has acquired 
all the disadvantages that go with a rigid orthodoxy, with- 
out any of its advantages. His tone of voice becomes in- 
creasingly insistent and rasping, and his sense of humor 
vanishes altogether. Without the margin for initiative in 
thinking through his own problems, a liberal has no excuse 
for being—and certainly none for boasting. 

No statistics can measure our progress in this respect; 
and no gains that are measurable in that way can for a 
single moment compensate for even the slightest loss of 
ground in what is the vital center—even though we call it 
a margin—of our liberal faith. F.M.E. 


> 


Blasphemy on the Potomac? 


Exploitation of God and the church—good 


public relations but dangerous national policy 


NO OBSERVER of the contemporary 
scene can fail to note the high estate held 
by religion in the United States today. 
The annual year book of the National 
Council of Churches reports that church 
membership has been increasing steadily 
each year and continues to increase at a 
rate substantially higher than the increase 
in the general population. A recent pub- 
lic opinion poll indicated that at least 
99% of the people expressed a belief in 
God. Today, well over 50% of our popu- 
lation is affiliated with some religious 
organization as compared to at most 
12% at the time our republic was 
founded. Churches, synagogues, and re- 
ligious schools are being built in increas- 
ing numbers, and financial contributions 
are more generous than they ever have 
been. 


Marriage of God and Mammon 


Less tangible but even more important 
is the prestige enjoyed by religion, 
churches, and clergymen in our society. 
Not a single member of either House of 
Congress voted against the measure to 


amend the pledge of allegiance..to .in-. 


clude the phrase, “under God,” although 
I have heard not a few important re- 
ligious leadérs—Christian and Jewish— 
privately express a good deal of misgiv- 
ing on the desirability of the measure. 
There has recently been introduced a 
proposal to place the motto “In God We 
Trust” on our paper currency as it now 
is on our metal currency. I have little 
doubt that the proposal will pass, al- 
though I should think that thoughtful 
religious persons would resent rather 
than applaud this marriage of God and 
Mammon. 

The religious devoutness of the na- 
tional administration from the President 
down is a matter of common knowledge. 
We must believe that this “piety on the 
Potomac,” as it has been termed by a 
somewhat cynical observer who is, him- 
self, a clergyman, is sincere and not a 
mere political expedient. Nevertheless, 
sincere as it is, it is also popular and 
well-advertised. As far as I know, at no 
other time in our history nor, for that 
matter, in no other country is the fact 


By LEO PFEFFER 


that the chief of state attends church on 
Sunday morning a matter for regular 
newspaper reporting. 

We have religion on our money; re- 
ligion on our postage stamps; religion 
in our pledge of allegiance. We have re- 
ligion on our television; a televised cabi- 
net meeting was conspicuously opened 
with prayer. We have religion in our 
theaters; motion pictures on religious 
themes, generously intermingled with sex, 
are certain box-office hits. We have re- 
ligion in our sporting events; the religious 
floats in parades preceding important 
football contests are among the most im- 
pressive and glamorous. We have re- 
ligion everywhere except, perhaps, in our 
hearts—at least, not enough of it in our 
hearts. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood. I 
believe that these widespread external 
manifestations of religion—gaudy and 
almost vulgar as they sometimes are— 
nevertheless represent a widespread, deep 
inner feeling in most people which can 
only be characterized as religious—and 
I mean “religious” in the best sense of 


«that. word. My point here is only that 


religion is a great force in American 


_ life, and the church one of the most in- 


fluential, indeed perhaps the single most 
influential, institution on the American 
scene. More Americans, it should be 
noted, are formally affiliated with re- 
ligious organizations than with political 
parties, and, indeed, more than take the 
trouble to go to the election polls one 
day each year. 


‘The rulers are willing to pay’ 


So strong an influence over the hearts 
and minds of men presents a_ great 
temptation to the political state and those 
who control it. It is perhaps inevitable 
that secular rulers should seek to utilize 
the church to further their secular ambi- 
tions and purposes. Nor is the temptation 
all with the state. Religious influence is a 
pearl of great price; and the rulers of 
the state are frequently willing to pay 
that price. They have both gold and glory 
to give to the church. The prestige en- 
joyed by the Church of England in the 
coronation of Queen Elizabeth, televised 
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throughout the world, is a glory greatly 
sought by many churches. In the United 
States the rewards may be less glamorous 
but they are not the less real. How many 
clergymen would reject the opportunity 
to deliver the prayer at the opening of 
Congress? How many churches would re- 
ject tax exemption, or: the use of the 
police to enforce abstinence from labor 
on Sunday, or the use of the state school 
system for religious education? Secular 
rulers have much to offer the church and 
it is hardly to be expected that they will 
not seek and expect something in return, 
and that something is that the church 
allow itself to be used as an instrument 
of secular policy. 

The use of the church as an instru- 
ment of national policy has a long and 
disreputable history. Ever since the dawn 
of recorded history the prince has sought 
to use the priest to further princely in- 
terests. Jereboam, to ensure the perma- 
nence of the rebellion against Judah, es- 
tablished a new religion, with new gods, 
new holy places, and a new priesthood. 
In Greece, in the Roman Empire, in Eu- 
rope throughout the centuries the state 
has sought to use the church as an in- 
strument to carry out secular policies. 
Secular rulers, bitterly hostile to religion, 
have not hesitated to use the church to 
further their purposes. Atheist Mussolini 
and equally atheist Stalin both success- 
fully employed the church as an engine 
to promote national policy. The disgrace- 
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The use of religion to further national interests can lead to idolatry 


ful invasion of Ethiopia might well not 
have succeeded but for the respectability 
accorded it by the blessings of the Italian 
churchmen who contributed their gold 
crosses to Mussolini’s war collections. 
The Soviet state, committed as it is to 
the eradication of religion, nevertheless 
succeeded in making an alliance with the 
church and using it for state purposes. 
The Italian churchmen who served 
Fascist policy during the Ethiopian in- 
vasion are matched by the Russian 
churchmen who called upon fellow Chris- 
tians in the West to denounce the “germ 
warfare” of the American “imperialists” 
who instigated the war in Korea. More 
amusing, but no less significant, is the 
action of the parish priest at a collective 
in Soviet Russia who ascended the pulpit 
to exhort his flock: “In the name of the 
Holy Ghost, pay the instalments on the 
tractors”; and of another who inscribed 
on the crucifix above the altar in his 
church, the call: “Proletarians of all 
lands, unite!” 


A tradition against involvement 


Such extreme instances are fortunately 

rare in the United States. Here we have 
a long tradition against church involve- 
ment in political affairs. It is significant 
that but for one brief abortive attempt in 
New York, there never has been a poli- 
tical party in the United States organized 
to represent the interests of a particular 
religious group. We do not have a Chris- 
tian Democratic Party or a Catholic 
Centre Party or a Protestant Party or a 
Jewish Party. While clergymen occasion- 
ally enter the political arena seeking elec- 
tion or appointment to political office, 
this is a comparatively rare phenomenon 
in the. United States. By and large religion 
in Our country has maintained its inde- 
pendence of political government. 
. I regret to suggest, however, that this 
long-standing independence of the church 
is now in danger of compromise. While 
the temptation to use the church as an 
instrument of personal political aggran- 
dizement has been successfully resisted 
in American history both by politicians 
—I do not use the term in any deroga- 
tory sense—and by churchmen, the 
temptation to use the church as an in- 
strument of political policy is much 
stronger. And where that political policy 
has the support of practically all Ameri- 
cans, and that policy seems to us so 
morally right, and where frustration of 
that policy threatens to destroy the demo- 
cratic institutions and traditions of our 
republic—then the temptation to utilize 
all instrumentalities, including the 
church, to further that policy becomes 
almost irresistible. 

That I believe is the situation with 
which we are faced today. We are en- 
gaged in a titanic struggle with an ag- 
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gressive anti-democratic political system 
which, most of us are convinced, seeks 
sooner or later to dominate all mankind. 
There is no one who does not fervently 
hope and pray that the struggle, now lim- 
ited to the ideological arena, should not 
erupt into armed combat. Should, how- 
ever, this come to pass, it is safe to pre- 
dict that our government will seek in 
greater or lesser extent to utilize all its 
instrumentalities at its command, not 
excluding the church. Why then, it may 
be asked, should it refrain from using all 
available instrumentalities while the 
struggle is in the ideological arena? The 
survival of free religion depends on the 
preservation of the democratic order, 
why should it then not lend to the gov- 
ernment its material and spiritual re- 
sources, its administrative machinery, its 
prestige and its great influence over men 
to aid the government in the ideological 
war to preserve the American democratic 
system? Why, in short, should not the 
church allow itself to be used as an in- 
strument of national policy? 

Before I indicate why I believe this 
course of action is wrong and should not 
be taken by church or state, I should 
like to give some illustrative instances of 
such use of the church as an instrument 
of national policy in the cold war. Per- 
haps the clearest example is the proposal 
to establish diplomatic relations with the 
Vatican. When President Truman an- 
nounced his intention to appoint General 
Mark Clark as ambassador to the Vati- 
can, there was some attempt to justify 
the proposal on the legalistic ground that 
Vatican City, small as it is, nevertheless 
constitutes a political state entitled to 
diplomatic recognition as such. That this 
was little more than a fiction was recog- 
nized by Anne O’Hare McCormick, who 
writing to the New York Times from 
Rome stated: “Advocates who argue that 
the appointment is not to a religious 
leader but to the ruler of the scrap of 
real estate called Vatican City do not get 
much support here. The mission is either 
to the Pope as the head of a world-wide 
church or it is nothing, it was pointed 
out; to pretend anything else is to make 
the appointment useless, or reduce it to 
an absurdity.” 

Most advocates to the proposal agreed 
with Mrs. McCormick but justified it as 
an important strategic move in the cold 
war. Besides securing the support 


-of many devout European Catholics, 


who might otherwise turn to neutralism, 
it would furnish us with valuable infor- 
mation from behind the Iron Curtain. 
The Vatican receives reports of events 
and conditions from all corners of the 
globe; it is the best if not the only source 
for information not tainted with official 
propaganda concerning conditions in 
Communist-dominated countries. In 


short, it is the best “listening post” in the 
world. An exchange of ambassadors with 
the Vatican would make this information 
available to our government and thus 
greatly aid us in the cold war. 

Here is another example. Last year the 
State Department announced the inaugu- 
ration of a series of religious broadcasts 
to Communist countries over the Voice 


‘of America. According to the Depart- 


ment’s announcement, the plan contem- 
plated a long range program with cuon- 
siderable religious content to project the 
“American way” into East European 
homes. Broadcasts already made when 
the program was announced included re- 
cordings of Roman Catholic and Cal- 
vinist services in the Hungarian language. 
The State Department acknowledged that 
the previous administration had avoided 
broadcasts with religious content because 
of doubts as to their consistency with the 
principle of separation of church and 
state, but the Department felt that this 
previous restraint was the product of a 
mistaken timidity. 


‘God has taken sides’ 


Let me give you one last example. Re- 
cently there was held in Washington, 
D. C., a conference on the Spiritual 
Foundations of American Democracy. 
As I understand it, and I believe my in- 
formation is reliable, the conference was 
intended to launch a permanent organi- 
zation called the Foundation For Re- 
ligious Action in the Social and Civil 
Order. Playing a prominent part in the 
conference was Elton Trueblood, Chief 
of the Religious Section of the United 
States Information Agency. (Parentheti- 
cally, I may suggest that the fact that the 
United States Information Agency should 
have a Religious Section is itself signifi- 
cant.) All the papers and discussions 
were recorded for use by the Voice of 
America. The aim of the Foundation is 
to become an international movement to 
counteract Communism by projecting in 
religious terms, the moral and spiritual 
values of democracy. To put it somewhat 
baldly, but not I think unfairly, the un- 
derlying premise of the Foundation is 
that God has taken sides in the struggle 
between East and West and the side He 
has taken is the West. Whether this rep- 
resents good fortune on our part or good 
judgment on His, I do not ventute to 
say. In any event, the purpose of the 
Foundation is to inform the people of 
God’s choice, or, put perhaps somewhat 
more delicately, to promote an alliance 
between religion and anti-Communism. 

Whether just or unjust, the use of re- 
ligion to further national policy is, as 
Madison acutely noted, “an unhallowed 
perversion of the means of salvation.” It 
leads inevitably to idolatry. The rebellion 
of Jeroboam against the house of David 


juheny 


To recite Thy will be done’ as we let loose an atomic bomb is 


blasphemy 


was just in the eyes of the ten tribes. 
Even by modern standards it appears 
just. Yet to secure the just cause Jero- 
boam enthroned two gold calves as the 
Gods of Israel who brought them forth 
from bondage in Egypt. The unification 
of the multitudes of nations and tongues 
that made up the Roman empire was an 
honorable national policy and brought 
the peace and civilization of Rome to 
millions of barbarians, but to accomplish 
this, Roman emperors deified themselves, 
and this, too, was idolatry. I have no 
doubt that the priests who turned in their 
gold crosses to help Mussolini’s Ethiopian 
adventure sincerely believed their cause 
was just; but they thereby committed 
idolatry no less than the Israelite women 
who turned in their gold ornaments to 
make the calf at the foot of Mt. Sinai. 


A man of war in the temple 


If the church allows itself to be used 
as an instrument of national policy in 
ideological war it cannot avoid its being 
used for the same purpose in armed war, 
and this I submit is blasphemy. The Is- 
raelites were not permitted to build the 
altar of God out of hewn stones, for 
stones were hewn with swords and the 
use of a sword of war to build an altar 
of God would be blasphemy. Nathan 
would not allow David to build the 
temple of the Lord, for David was a man 
of war and that would have been blas- 
phemy. Jesus drove the coin-changers 
from the temple, not because coin- 
changing was an ignoble pursuit—which, 
being the ancestor of the modern hon- 
orable profession of banking, it was not 
—but because the coins had on them the 
image of Caesar, and the presence of 
even the image of a man of war in the 
temple of the Lord was a blasphemy. 

There is a legend in rabbinic lore that 
when the Egyptians were drowning in 
the Red Sea the angels who serve the 
Lord burst into song. The Lord silenced 
them with a stern rebuke: “My creatures 
are dying and you dare to sing!” Singing 
psalms of praise while human beings are 
_ being slaughtered is an act of blasphemy. 

I have recently seen in the religious 
press a statement by a prominent theo- 
logian of international reputation that 
the use of atomic warfare “is not in- 
trinsically or essentially evil; it is not 
immoral by its very nature.” This, to me, 
is blasphemy, and it is the type of blas- 
phemy that inevitably results when the 
church allows itself to be used as an 
instrument of national policy. It may be 
that should the ideological war between 
the East and West break out into armed 
war our statesmen and military leaders 
may find that they have no alternative 
but to use atomic weapons, as they de- 
cided to use atomic weapons in Japan 
during the last war. As then, so too in 


the future, we will have to abide by their 
judgment and sanction the use. But we 
should do so with full recognition that we 
are sanctioning a gravely immoral act, 


-and that we are sanctioning it only be- 


cause war makes necessary the commis- 
sion of immoral acts and that the com- 
mission of that immoral act may be the 
only means of avoiding a situation even 
more immoral. The dropping of atomic 
bombs in Japan, our military leaders as- 
sured us, shortened the war to a con- 
siderable extent and thus saved many 
more lives than were destroyed by the 
bombs dropped. This; however, does not 
alter the fact that the destruction of in- 
nocent human lives was an immoral act. 
To say that it is not an immoral act, to 
imply that this is the way God wants it 
to be, to recite “Thy will be done” as 
we let loose an atomic or nuclear bomb 
on a modern Nineveh with its thousands 
of persons “that cannot discern between 
their right hand and their left hand,” 
that, I believe, is blasphemy. 

The church, by allowing itself to be 
used to further the policy of a particu- 
lar nation or nations, forfeits its claim 
to be judge among all the nations. If it 
is the servant of one of the contestants 
it may not claim the right to judge be- 
tween them. The church should long 
consider whether it is prepared to re- 
linquish this claim. 


Alliance brings restriction 


An alliance between a church and state 
inevitably means loss of liberty to the 
church. The Church of England pays 
dearly in religious liberty for the pres- 
tige and splendor of its establishment. It 
cannot pray or conduct its worship. in 
the manner it wishes because the state, 
its master, will not allow it to do so. The 
favored church in Argentina is now suf- 
fering substantial restrictions on its lib- 
erty; and even in Spain, where alliance 
of church and state is closest, the church 
is protesting the censorship of its expres- 
sion. 

A church which makes an_ alliance 
with a state brings upon itself the con- 
sequences of that state’s policies, and 
unfortunately those policies may be cor- 
rupt and evil. The persecution suffered 
by the church in Soviet Russia is in no 
small measure attributable to its alliance 
with the corrupt and oppressive tsaristic 
regime whose instrument it was and 
whose policies it furthered. The same is 
true of the persecution suffered by the 
church in Mexico. I venture to suggest 
that the anti-clericalism which is so wide- 
spread in France can even today be 
traced in part to the alliance between 
the church and the decadent Bourbon 
dynasty before the French Revolution 
and in part to its alliance with the mili- 
tary in the more recent period of the 


Dreyfus episode. 

An alliance between church and a 
democratic state to further the interests 
of the state is self-defeating. Many have 
pointed out that in our present cold war 
against Soviet totalitarianism we are par- 
tially aping that which we are fighting in 
the severe restrictions on civil liberty and 
freedom of expression which have been 
imposed throughout the nation. Should 
the church be used by the state in the 
present struggle it would be adopting the 
basic totalitarian philosophy that nothing 
is beyond the control and jurisdiction of 
the state. Democracy is predicated on the 
concept that there are some things which 
are too important to be subject to state 
control, and of these the relationship be- 
tween man and his Creator is the most 
important. Only in a totalitarianism is 
this principle denied. 

These are but some of the reasons that 
make it unwise and wrong for the state 
to use the church as an instrument of 
even a just state policy and for the 
church to allow itself to be so used. It 
is for these reasons that the fathers of 
our democracy, in the words of Jere- 
miah Black, “built up a wall of complete 
and perfect partition” between church 
and state. “The manifest object of the 
men who framed the institutions of this 
country,” said Black, “was to have a 
state without religion and a church with- 
out politics—that is to say, they meant 
that one should never be used as an en- 
gine for the purposes of the other.” They 
knew that complete separation between 
church and state was best for the church 
and best for the state; and that separa- 
tion between church and state meant 
that the church should not be used as 
an instrument of state policy any more 
than that the state should be used as an 
instrument of church policy. Under this 
system, religion in the United States has 
reached a high estate unparalleled any- 
where in the world. I believe this unique- 
ly American principle of the separation 
of church and state is the greatest 
single contribution our nation has made 
to political society. I believe it would be 
tragic if this birthright of every Ameri- 
can were to be sold for the mess of pot- 
tage which is represented by the use of 
the church as an instrument of national 
policy. 


ORDER AND CHANGE 


The art of progress is to preserve order 
amid change, and to preserve change amid 
order. Life refuses to be embalmed alive. 
The more prolonged the halt in some un- 
relieved system of order, the greater the 
crash of the dead society. 

ALFRED NORTH WHITEHEAD 
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New targets of the extreme Right 


The rejected right-wing girds for 56; 


attack centered on Republican administration 


LATE IN 1951 I had occasion to out- 
line to a group of students from Phillips 
Exeter Academy, the challenge from the 
extreme right in the United States. My 
talk was built around an analysis of sev- 
eral of the violent and irrational anti- 
New and Fair Deal publications, es- 
pecially those published by the profes- 
sional racists. During the question period, 
William G. Saltonstall, the Academy’s 
widely-respected headmaster, asked. 
“Tf the elections next year bring a change 
in administration, don’t you feel that 
much of this agitation will cease?” I an- 
swered that I didn’t think it made much 
difference to extremists whether Demo- 
crats or Republicans were in control of 
Government, adding that most extremists 
are pretty negative people who seem to 
need something to hate. 

The events of the past two years have 
proven the accuracy of this unhappy 
prediction. The professional rightists 
have turned their full guns on the Presi- 
dent and the new Administration. My 
forecast was not mere speculation. As 
early as 1951, many of America’s lead- 
ing agitators had made known their feel- 
ings toward the potential G.O.P. candi- 
date, Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


Racists showered reprints 


The racist assault on Eisenhower ac- 
tually got under way as early as 1948. 
An entourage representing Gerald L. K. 
Smith’s Christian Nationalist Party dem- 
onstrated at the presidential conventions 
in Philadelphia. Reproductions of a page 
from the West Point Howitzer Yearbook 
of 1915, which humorously character- 
ized Eisenhower as “The Terrible Swe- 
dish Jew,” were distributed to the throngs 
passing in and out of Convention. Hall. 
The same reproduction, bearing the im- 
primatur of Smith’s Patriotic Tract So- 
ciety, was also showered into the streets 
from nearby hotel rooftops. 

On September 20, 1948, Lt. Col. W. J. 
Morton, the librarian at West Point, 
clarified the Howitzer Yearbook refer- 
ence, describing it as “a gag without any 
special significance,” and pointing to the 
German-Swiss extraction on both sides 
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of the Eisenhower family. But such 
statements have little effect on extrem- 
ists like Gerald L. K. Smith. The current 
issues of The Cross and The Flag, the 
Christian Nationalist monthly organ, still 
carry the advertisement: “Ike Eisen- 
hower, Swedish Jew. Reprint From 
Howitzer Yearbook of West Point . . 
25 copies, $1.00.” 

Conde McGinley, publisher of the 
Union, N. J., fortnightly Common Sense 
(Circulation: 50,000) prefers to link the 
President with an alleged “Jewish con- 
spiracy” rather than to dwell on the 
“Swedish-Jew” theme. On June 1, 1951, 
Common Sense published the following 
beneath a picture of General Eisen- 
hower: 

“The Zionist masterminds are cleverly 

building up Eisenhower for President; 

it makes little difference to them 

whether he runs as a Democrat or a 

Republican. Eisenhower himself does 

not know which he is. He is a Marxist 

stooge and would make a more dan- 
gerous President than ‘grasshopper’ 

Truman.” 

On September 1, 1953, beneath the cap- 
tion “3 Eisenhowers & Conspiracy,” Mc- 
Ginley wrote: 

“Milton and Arthur, like their brother 

Dwight, were veterans of political in- 

trigue and confidential associates of 

the Jewish Gestapo in America for 
years.” 

While the attitude of America’s pro- 
fessional racists toward Dwight Eisen- 
hower has been discernible for some 
time, it is doubtful that anyone could 
have safely predicted the hostile recep- 
tion which has greeted the President in 
still another rightist quarter—the isola- 
tionists or extreme nationalists. Merwin 
K. Hart, for example, was on the attack 
before the President was really settled in 
office. Hart, president of the National 
Economic Council, Inc., headquartered 
in the Empire State Building in New 
York, wrote in 1953: 

“Under the labor legislation backed by 

Roosevelt and Truman, a large part 

of private enterprise has become well 

nigh subjugated to Communist and 
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communistic influences; and we have 
not observed that President Eisen- 
hower is unduly disturbed by this. 
“Unless this trend toward granting all 
the demands of organized minorities 
is. stopped—and Mr. Eisenhower has 
publicly shown no desire to stop it— 
owners of American enterprises will 
presently find their holdings expropri- 
ated by a Socialist-Labor or a Com- 
munist regime.”’* 

Twelve days later, Noah M. Mason, 
G.O.P. Congressman from Illinois, in- 
serted the Hart message in full in the 
appendix of the Congressional Record. 
Congressman Mason characterized Hart’s 
message as One containing “facts, advice 
and suggestions that I consider valuable, 
deserving serious thought on the part of 
every Member of Congress.” 

Hart has been highly critical of the 
Administration, especially in the area 
of foreign policy. On October 1, 1954, 
he wrote: 

“In foreign affairs the general course 

of the Administration is, not different 

from that under Roosevelt and Tru- 
man. The same crowd of internation- 
alists are in control. The same Social- 
ist-Communist influences are at work.” 

The bitterness toward the President in 
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as the semi- ee. organ of the National Eco- 
nomic Counci 
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isolationist quarters has resulted in the 
formation of several new organizations. 
The names and the localities vary—Ten 
Million Americans Mobilizing For Jus- 
tice, with offices in New York; the Man- 
ion Forum of Opinion in South Bend, 
Indiana, which is currently sponsoring a 
series of radio talks by Clarence E. 
Manion, former Dean of the Notre Dame 
University Law School; the Constitution 
Clubs in Oklahoma. 

Foremost among the new groups is 
For America, organized in May of last 
year by a group of seasoned rightist 
campaigners including Chicago Tribune 
publisher Col. Robert R. McCormick, 
ex-New York Congressman Hamilton 
Fish, and General Robert E. Wood, re- 
tired chairman of the board of Sears, 
Roebuck & Company. The organization’s 
stated objectives are brief. It seeks to 
promote “Americanism as embraced in 
God, Country, limited Constitutional 
Government, States’ Rights, and enlight- 
ened patriotic nationalism,” while at the 
same time, opposing “Communism,” 
“Interventionism,” and the “loss of our 
American independence in super-inter- 
nationalism, world-federalism; or one- 
worldism.” 

Scores of newspaper columnists, re- 
calling the public views of the sponsors 
of For America, were pretty much in 
agreement that this group would engage 
in political action, campaigning against 
pro-Eisenhower candidates in the fall 
elections. William H. Stringer, chief of 
the Washington Bureau of the Christian 
Science Monitor, put it this way: 

“. . . The For America organization 
just formed at Chicago ... is aim- 
ing to groom candidates and issues in 
opposition to the Eisenhower view- 
point. The President and his chief 
spokesmen will have to lead and en- 
ergize public opinion more than here- 
tofore.” 

On June 5, 1954, For America re- 
leased the following rebuttal: 

“FOR AMERICA is not political. It 

does not believe that a ‘Third Party’ 

ought to be formed, and it will never 
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identify itself as a ‘Third Party.’ It is 
organized purely for educational pur- 
poses—to give the millions of Ameri- 
cans who are dissatisfied with inter- 
nationalism, interventionism, involve- 
ment in foreign wars, Socialism and 
Communism at home, and _ huge 
spending with its attendant confisca- 
tory taxes on individual earnings— 
education in the issues and a voice of 
protest, which will swell as their num- 
bers increase.” 


Policy ‘betrayal’ charged 


Hamilton Fish resigned following the 
news of this statement. Another charter 
member of the organization, retired Chi- 
cago financier John Borden, also © re- 
signed. In a statement to the press, Fish 
complained bitterly because For America 
has chosen to be “educational” rather 
than a “political action” group. He said 
in part: : 

“I naturally feel terribly disappointed 

at this disavowal and betrayal of the 

original principles and policies, of FOR 

AMERICA, which was to have been 

a militant non-partisan grass-roots or- 

ganization erected on a States’ Rights 

basis. 

“Furthermore, I do not approve of 

the attempted financing of FOR 

AMERICA which seeks to have a few 

rich men contribute large sums of tax 

exempt money to finance this educa- 
tional organization. It looks too much 
like another Liberty League.” 

The defection of Fish and Borden has 
done little to deter the growth of For 
America. In November, 1954, co-chair- 
men General Robert E. Wood and Clar- 
ence E. Manion released the names of 
a new 50-member “National Policy 
Committee” which includes retired Army 
Generals Mark W. Clark and James A. 
Van Fleet, and announced the opening 
of a For America office in Washington, 
Dc: 

Dissenters Fish and Borden have not 
been idle since their departure. Together 
they have developed the American Politi- 
cal Action Committee with temporary 
headquarters in Fish’s downtown New 
York office. Acting with the full au- 
thority of the board of directors of the 
Committee, whose chairman is Texas oil 
millionaire Dudley T. Dougherty, Ham- 
ilton Fish issued a statement of purpose 
on December 21, 1954: 

“The American Political Action Com- 

mittee is dedicated to exposing and 

combatting Communism, Marxism, 

Socialism, left wing New Dealism, 

American handouts to foreign nations, 

One-Worldism and _ super-internation- 

alism. It will be directly opposed on a 

much larger scale to the Fabian So- 

cialistic policies of the Americans For 

Democratic Action.” 


Announcing that the Committee will 
maintain and carry out the “original” 
principles of For America, Fish con- 
tinued his game of scrabble with politi- 
cal labels by stating: 

“If the enlightened progressive con- 

servative elements in both Parties are 

to prevail and gain control of the 

Democratic Party from the socialistic 

Left Wing New Dealers and of the 

Republican Party from the me-too 

New Deal internationalists by the 


1956 Presidential campaign they must 
act now.” 


Direct political action is also the policy 
of the “Nix! In *56 Club,” founded by 
Sally Stratton of New York City shortly 
after the 1952 elections. Since that time, 
Mrs. Stratton has traveled about the 
country in the capacity of both president 
and organizer. Interviewed in Los An- 
geles on November 28, 1954, by the 
Chicago Tribune, Mrs. Stratton claimed 
a membership of “10,000 key members 
and several hundred thousand sympa- 
thizers throughout the country.” She 
told one reporter that while the club no 
longer regarded ex-Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey as “a serious threat” for the Re- 
publican Presidential nomination in 
1956, “we can’t take any chances and 
will keep up the pressure against any 
possible candidacy by him.” 


‘We will lose our republic’ 


Antipathy toward Dewey explains the 
striking emblem (see cut) of the Nix! 
In *56 Club. But whatever the original 
motivation of the “Nixers,” the defeat of 
President Eisenhower at the convention 
next year is plainly the objective of the 
group. Mrs. Stratton made this quite 
clear in a letter to this author dated Janu- 
ary. LO; 1955: 

“We defeated Dewey's stooge Ives and 

that machine and his power was 

broken. Now we have to convince our 

‘leaders’ we don’t want Ike under any 

label in 1956. He is really the worst 

President we have ever had I think 

and more dangerous, because he is an 

out and out one worlder and has never 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Red Scare in Miami 


Despite ‘yellow journalism,’ community hysteria, 


church faces attack and remains strong 


REPRESENTATIVE VELDE, in De- 
cember, 1954, during his committee’s 
visit to Miami, Florida, stated that the 
Communist situation in the Miami area 
is not too bad and “no worse” than else- 
where in the country. This was welcome 
news to Miamians, for during the sum- 
mer and fall of 1954 they had received 
a very different impression. Miami during 
this period was an hysterical community. 
And unwillingly involved in the turmoil 
was the First Unitarian Church of Miami. 

Again and again during these months 
a former FBI informant, Al Spears, ac- 
cused individuals of Communism (which 
in Florida is illegal). Again and again a 
newspaper reporter, Damon Runyon, Jr., 
wrote up the accusations. And again and 
again State Attorney George Brautigam 
. demanded that the accused talk before 
the Grand Jury and, if open answer to 
questions was refused, he then sought to 
secure indictment for contempt of the 
Grand Jury. If, in the court hearing, the 
individual pleaded the Fifth Amendment, 
the Judge, George Holt, would in those 
cases find him guilty of contempt, sen- 
tence him to one year in jail and refuse 
bail, which then had to be secured from 
the State Supreme Court in Tallahassee. 
Day after day the newspaper headlines 
of these events screamed at the citizens 
of Miami. During this short period thirty- 
one persons were sentenced to jail. 


A strong and practical concern 


Of the thirty-one so sentenced, only 
two were Unitarians. The church’s 385 
members, although predominately liberal 
in political and economic thinking, in- 
clude a good number of conservative- 
minded folk among whom are counted 
its president, an active Republican, and 
its vice-president, a person well known 
for his conservative views. Including dis- 
tinguished officials of the school system, 
prominent professors of the University, 
psychologists, a widely read newspaper 
columnist, a member of the state legisla- 
ture and many other outstanding profes- 
sional people, the overwhelming majority 


of the members of the church would be’ 


considered by any well-informed and 
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reasonable person to be far indeed from 
any identification with Communism. The 
church’s Board of Directors has demon- 
strated concretely and repeatedly its 
alertness and the impossibility of its be- 
ing used by questionable forces. And the 
minister, Joseph Barth, has during his 
fifteen year ministry in Miami shown an 
open-eyed independence from any doc- 
trinaire political or ideological line and 
a strong and practical concern for the 
defense of the free and democratic Ameri- 
can tradition against its enemies of the 
left as well as of ‘the right. 

And yet, in this time of Miami hys- 
teria, the Unitarian Church has suffered 
attack. The reasons are many. It is a new 
church, organized with five members in 
1939, and still in process of establishing 
itself in the community. Also during the 
late °30’s and early °40’s the social action 
function of the church’s membership 
played the predominant part in the life of 
the institution. Unitarians participated to 
a high degree in the initiation of progres- 
sive reform movements in the commun- 
ity, such as the Urban League of Greater 
Miami. During the past decade other 
functions of a liberal church have played 
a proportionately larger part in its life, 
and the church as it has worked for many 
years now cannot adequately be described 
as merely a “social action church.” Yet 
some will never forgive the Unitarians 
for the community reforms they have led 
to success. The continuing influence and 
inner health of the church may well be 
a goad of exasperation to the enemies of 
free thinking and humanitarian activity. 
Then, too, there may have been attempts 
by the Communist Party to infiltrate the 
church, as Communism sought to infil- 
trate all sorts of organizations, attempts 
that if made were frustrated years ago 
by democratic action. Finally, despite the 
best public relations efforts Unitarianism 
remains a mystery to many: it is not easy 
to explain in simple terms to a whole 
community the free mind principle 
wherein Humanists and Theists, rational- 
ists and mystics, Jews, Christians and 
agnostics, political conservatives and lib- 
erals, meet and mingle and exchange 


ideas and grow together. This is not easy 
to understand for persons used to dogmas 
and required beliefs. And where there is 
mystery, there is often fear and some- 
times hate. 
The first attack upon the Miami Uni- 
tarian Church during this season of hys- 
teria was made by the above-mentioned 
reporter, Damon Runyon, Jr., in the 
Miami Daily News, of June 21, 1954. The 
facts themselves were simple and dull 


_enough. It was rather the impression 


made by the article, in the context of the 
times, that made it an unprovoked attack. 
The facts stated were that in March of 
1947, over seven years before, a group of 
six persons later accused (but not con- 
victed) of Communism joined or became 
active in the church. Only two remain as 
members today, and neither of them hap- 
pens to hold office or committee post in 
the church. The facts of the article may 
or may not indicate an attempt of the 
Communist Party at that time to “infil- 
trate” the church. It is rather difficult to 
“infiltrate” an open-eyed organization 
which is also open-doored: talking is 
welcome, but so is “talking back”! But 
if there were such an attempt, the infiltra- 
tion was not successful, and is past his- 
tory not current events. Yet the impres- 
ion received by the reader from the 
article of June 21 was quite different. A 
three-quarter-page headline exclaimed 
“Red Infiltration Into Church Here is 
Revealed.” Under a photograph of the 
church building was the caption “First 
Unitarian Church of Miami Had Red 
Visitors. Some Stayed to Maintain Cell 
Protected by Public Respect.” In the 
article there was no identification of the 
authority claiming to make the revelation 
that there had been an_ organized 
invasion. 

To answer this unexpected attack Jo- 
seph Barth flew back from his vacation 
in Maine and preached the following 
Sunday on “When Fear Strikes The Com- 
munity.” In the sermon Mr. Barth stated 
that the underlying problem facing the 
community was the growth of “demo- 
cratic conformism,” the externalizing of 
fears and their transformation into hate 
as an attempt of individuals to escape 
from the pervasive inner fears and inse- 
curities of our time. He also mentioned 
incidentally that the publishing of hatred 
can sell more newspapers. Then he went 
on to reaffirm the only dogma of the 
Unitarian Church, the free mind prin- 
ciple, the right and duty of each Uni- 
tarian to think for himself, to believe as 
he will, provided that he extend that same 
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The newspapers felt the force of a Penable and powerful defense 


right to other Unitarians with whom he 
disagrees—the principle that no Uni- 
tarian can be excluded from the church 
for his beliefs. Mr. Barth also appealed 
to a wider concept of the church than 
the sectarian, the ancient ideal of the uni- 
versal, the catholic church, which is the 
inclusion of the total community in the 
congregation, with its saints and fools, its 
sinners and wise men—a congregation 
where, unlike the State Department 
(which serves another purpose), both sex 
perverts and statesmen belong. This last 
was an attempt dramatically to illustrate 
the church’s mission to sinners as well as 
to the saved, with the clear precedent of 
Jesus. 


‘There were no prayers’ 


And this little phrase out of a long 
sermon was picked up for headlining the 
next day’s news story. Headed “Pas- 
tor Defends Reds in Flock,” it opened 
“Communists and everyone else, includ- 
ing sex perverts, are welcome to express 
themselves in Miami’s First Unitarian 
Church.” Except for the patently fan- 
tastic nature of the slanting, many a 
reader would have received the impres- 
sion that the church was seeking espe- 
cially to proselyte among Communists 
and homosexuals. The story made no at- 
tempt to explain the philosophy of civil 
liberties, or the Unitarian free mind prin- 
ciple, or the ideal of catholicity. The 
article ended with the peculiar paragraph 
“There were no prayers.” Actually the 
service, as usual, included two prayers, 
the pastoral meditation and the benedic- 
tion. In later news stories this newspaper 
has demonstrated, by attempts at objec- 
tivity, that it has felt the force of a 
reasonable and balanced but powerful 
defense of the church. 

In October, the general turmoil in the 
community continuing, the Unitarian 
Church was again involved. One of the 
two members of the church who were 
charged by the Grand Jury with Com- 
munism came to the minister with a 
request for help. It had been discovered 
that the judgment on this individual (the 
“issuance for a show cause for contempt 
order) had been written and dated pre- 
vious to the hearing and that the judge’s 
opinion appended to the court file of this 
ease had strongly condemned her for 
appealing the Fifth Amendment weeks 
before her attorney’s decision to make 
use of that method! She asked Joseph 
Barth and the church’s executive director, 
Helen F. Williams, to sign an affidavit 
to be presented to the court witnessing 
to the predating and asking the judge in 
the case to disqualify himself therefore. 
The attorneys advised that such a petition 
- Was common legal practice and without 
penalty. On this basis, and believing the 
accused parishioner to be in any case 


innocent, Barth and Miss Williams agreed 
to what seemed a reasonable request for 
aid from a member of the congregation. 

Both Mr. Barth and Miss Williams 
were thereupon served with supoenas to 
appear in court on December 1 to show 
cause why they should not be found 
guilty of contempt! 

At this point the larger Miami daily 
paper, the Miami Herald, gave the 
church an opportunity to present its posi- 
tion by a long front page story coming 
out of an interview with Barth. A bal- 
anced presentation of the church, its 
defense of civil liberties, and simultane- 
ous opposition to the totalitarians of the 


left and right was made, and Joseph. 


Barth was quoted as saying, “Bishop 
Sheen is not the only clergyman to have 
converted Communists.” This vindication 
of the free and unbiased press by the 
Herald did much to reassure the congre- 
gation and to interpret the church to the 
community. 

In November, representatives of 
“refugees” from the Miami Grand Jury 
hearings now residing in New York ap- 
peared in Miami and visited a number 
of ministers, including Joseph Barth. In 


‘the course of the conversation, it was 


mentioned that an organization had been 
formed to defend the civil liberties *of 
religious leaders, and that, if Mr. Barth 
needed funds for legal expenses, they 
would be available. But he made no re- 
quest for aid. 

The next thing Mr. Barth knew, a 
mailing went out from this New York 
organization appealing for funds and list- 
ing his name, along with two other min- 
isters Or ex-ministers in other sections of 
the country, as civil liberty “cases to be 
defended.” This was without his request, 
knowledge, or approval, implied or 
explicit. 


‘Clerical error’ reported 


In the meantime lawyers seemed to 
think that there was evidence that there 
might be a settlement without a hearing 
of the contempt charge against Barth and 
Miss Williams. In a newspaper story the 
judge was reported as stating that there 
had been an unfortunate “clerical error” 
in predating and attaching his judgment 
to the file, an error made by a worker in 
his office. Also by now the parishioner 
had received a reduction of bail from the 
State Supreme Court as a result of the 
action taken by Mr. Barth and Miss 
Williams, and, later (not because of that 
action) the parishioner, along with the 
other thirty, had been freed from con- 
tempt charges, the use of the Fifth 
Amendment being upheld by the Florida 
Supreme Court. 

Legal advice had it that the contempt 
charge against the Unitarian minister and 
director might well be set aside by the 


Florida Supreme Court. But, it would be 
an expensive and time-consuming process. 
Considering all these factors, Mr. Barth 
and Miss Williams, on the advice of 
counsel, decided to try to settle the mat- 
ter out of court. Through their attorney 
they presented to the judge a statement 
expressing their belief in and respect for 
the institution of courts in the land, 
affirming their good faith in taking the 
action, disavowing any intent of con- 
tempt, and stating that if there had in 
law been any contempt they hereby 
offered formal apology. The “if” in the 
formula indicated the belief of legal coun- 
sel that there was no contempt and that 
any finding of such would be reversed in 
the higher court. The ‘statement then, 
without admitting any contempt since 
none had legally been found, did offer 
apologies “if’—an “if,” as it turned out, 
which neither the judge nor Barth and 
Miss Williams decided to test. As a 
result of their statement the judge voided 
the show cause order, dismissing the case. 


Three principles defended 


This past summer and fall the Uni-- 
tarian Church in Miami has necessarily 
spent much time and effort and some 
money defending itself; the newspaper 
distortions undoubtedly hurt the church 
among uninformed people. But fairer 
press coverage has been achieved by hard 
efforts. A demonstration has been made 
to the community that this is a church 
alert for justice, yet not spoiling for a 
fight, a reasonable group of people seek- 
ing to be good citizens. The truth about 
this church has in part been gotten over 
as a result of these events: that this 
church, along with its concern for civil 
liberties, feels an obligation to the state 
to defend it against the external and in- 
ternal enemies. of democracy,—actual 
and potential spies and saboteurs. Three 
principles basic to the church have been 
defended: the Unitarian principle of the 
free mind of all its members, the catholic 
principle of the church as including all 
men, and the professional ministerial 
principle of helping individuals, especially 
parishioners, in need. 

In the community today there are con- 
crete indications that disinterested, rea- 
sonable, and informed persons of all 
political persuasions continue to believe 
in the good faith of the church and to 
respect more than ever its adherence to 
its ideals. This winter Joseph Barth was 
elected state chairman of the newly- 
organized American Civil Liberties Union 
of Florida, the only A.C.L.U. chapter in 
the South. Internally, church morale is 
high; possibly two persons have resigned 
for reasons that can be related to the 
community turmoil. Otherwise new mem- 
bers as usual outnumber losses and 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Current issues in Old Testament studies 


Biblical study expected to enhance faith; 


literary-critical interpretation neglected 


THE CHANGES in tthe styles of 
women’s dresses and hats are no less un- 
predictable and no less radical than those 
in Biblical research. Like ladies, scholars 
seem to be attracted by change and bored 
by monotony: tout passe, tout casse, tout 
lasse. The only constant feature in the 
changing scene of theological and schol- 
arly opinions is the heated discussion be- 
tween two opposite camps: Amos and the 
priests of Bethel, Job and his friends, 
Pharisees and Sadducees, Paul and Peter. 
In Biblical interpretation we find that in 
A.D. 90, while Rabbi Agiba was pas- 
sionately detending the sacrosanct 
character of Song ot Songs (interpreted 
allegorically), some irreverent youth 
were singing its love ditties as they drank 
Wine in a tavern. There can be no har- 
mony between orthodoxy and _ heresy; 
fundamentalism and historical criticism; 
the doctrine of the divinely-inspired, in- 
fallible Scriptures and the. view that his- 
torical research of the Bible cannot pos- 
tulate those miracles and divine interven- 
tions in its origin and transmission that 
faith takes for granted. 


The orthodox prevailed 


While the orthodox and conservative 
school of interpretation—that regards 
the Bible literally as the Word of God— 
has prevailed through the centuries 
among the majority of Jews and Chris- 
tians, the historical and critical school 
has emerged and played a vital role only 
from time to time, in a sort of ebb and 
flow. After a few scattered contributions 
to the historical understanding of the 
Bible, such as those of Porphyry (anti- 
Christian Neoplatonist, died about 304), 
who proved that the Book of Daniel was 
written in the Maccabean period, the ob- 
jective, historical, and critical study of 
the Bible flourished at first in the School 
of Antioch, in contrast with the School 
of Alexandria where (following Clement 
of Alexandria and Origen) the allegori- 
cal and mystical interpretation was cul- 
tivated. The rational method of exegesis 
was developed at Antioch by these great 
biblical scholars on its faculty: Lucian 
(died in 311), who edited the Greek 
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Bible; Diodorus of Tarsus (died in 394), 


the teacher of John Chrysostom (died in 
407); Theodore of Mopsuestia (died in 
428); Polychronius (died in 430), the 
brother of Theodore; and Isidore of Pe- 
lusium (died in 434), who has given us 
an exposition of the school’s biblical in- 
terpretation. Antioch followed the ra- 
tional and scientific methods of Aristotle, 
while Alexandria preferred Plato and 
Philo as its guides. 

From Antioch the historico-critical 
study of the Bible passed to the School 
of Nisibis, reorganized by Narsai in the 
5th century. When the School of Edessa 
was closed in 489 on account of its Nes- 
torian tendencies, its faculty and stu- 
dents moved to Nisibis, in Persian ter- 
ritory,'which for the next two centuries 
was the leading Nestorian theological 
seminary, with 800 students about the 
year 600. The course in biblical introduc- 
tion given at Nisibis by Paul the Persian 
was translated into Latin by Junilius 
Africanus (about the year 550), an offi- 
cial of emperor Justinian J. It is extant 
under the title, Jnstituta regularia divinae 
legis. By that time the School of Antioch 
had ceased to exist. Eventually, however, 
rational biblical exegesis was condemned 
in the Christian Church, and the alle- 
gorical method used at Alexandria pre- 
vailed, through Augustine, over the 
philological and critical methods of 
Jerome, which did not revive until the 
17th century, through the works of L. 
Cappellus, J. Morinus, Thomas Hobbes, 
Isaac de la Peyrére, and especially Ba- 
ruch Spinoza and Richard Simon. After 
it reached its peak in the second half of 
the 19th century, especially in Germany, 
it began to decline after the beginning of 
the first World War in 1914—and is still 
declining. 


The neglect is tragic 


The reasons for this current neglect of 
the rational study of the Old Testament, 
entirely free from religious and theologi- 
cal preconceptions, are both negative and 
positive. Negatively we lack the required 
philological, historical, and technical 
preparation in the graduates of the theo- 
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logical schools in the United States, and 
also in Great Britain and Europe. Facul- 
ties and students in theological seminaries 
here and abroad, from whom present 
and future biblical research must chiefly 
be expected, are becoming less and less 
able to read fluently Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, German, and French—the mini- 
mum linguistic equipment for an Eng- 
lish-speaking biblical scholar. And _ this 
prevents modern young scholars, for the 
most part, from becoming acquainted 
with the ancient sources in the original 
languages and with the researches of 
scholars in the last century, unless trans- 
lated into English. The history of biblical 
research and criticism is more and more 
forgotten: the works of Julius Well- 
hausen, Eduard Meyer, Ernest Renan, 
Bernard Stade, Bernard Duhm, Karl 
Marti, Hermann Gunkel—to name only 
a few among the outstanding Old Testa- 
ment scholars of the 19th century—are 
seldom read even in translation: the 
neglect of the invaluable scholarly re- 
sources provided by the 19th century is 
tragic, and produces irreparable havoc 
in biblical research. 


An ulterior motive limits 


But a positive reason, even more se- 
rious than mere ignorance, is causing the 
decline of thorough and objective Old 
Testament research. More and more it is 
felt that biblical study should strengthen 
our faith and improve our conduct. The 
demand that research produce practical, 


Search for facts to support dogma ignores objective truth 


usable results is fatal both to research 
and to its practical applications. Research 
must be an objective and dispassionate 
search for truth, and will produce no ad- 
vance in knowledge if it has a practical 
ulterior motive that limits its scope and 
method. On the other hand the most 
valuable practical results of research, in 
every branch of study (mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, astronomy, anthro- 
pology, history, philosophy, etc.), have 
been by-products rather than precon- 
ceived aims. Thus, for instance, such 
outstanding translations of the Bible as 
Jerome’s Vulgate, Luther’s German, and 
the Authorized Version, were prepared 
by scholars eager to produce a correct 
rendering of the original; but they had, 
as a by-product, an incalculable, an 
epoch making, practical influence on the 
progress of civilization. If, as seems to be 
the modern trend, theological professors 
and those of their students who will 
eventually teach in theological schools 
place practical aims ahead of scholarly 
ones, if they are pastors rather than re- 
searchers, if they are more concerned 
with the religious and moral applications 
of their findings than with making valid 
contributions to knowledge, then the days 
of genuine biblical research are num- 
bered. Harvard College was founded be- 
cause the Puritans dreaded “to leave an 
illiterate ministry to the churches, when 
Our present ministers shall lie in the 
dust.” Let us not leave to future genera- 
tions ignorant biblical professors, when 
present scholars will lie in the dust. 

While the general outlook for biblical 
studies is not very promising, the present 
situation in Old Testament research may 
be surveyed briefly, to seek for a remedy. 

The general reaction against the dis- 
passionate, critical, objective, rational in- 
vestigation of biblical problems, which 
has been noted, has specifically a nega- 
tive and a positive side. Negatively 
scholars are forsaking if not denouncing 
the methods and results of the Well- 
hausen type of literary criticism, and 
using other types of research; positively 
the religious significance of the Old Tes- 
tament for the living generation is 
stressed. 


Wellhausen analysis attacked 


The Wellhausen analysis of the Penta- 
teuch into the J, E, D, P sources has 
been attacked from various sides. J. 
Dahse and H. M. Wiener show that the 
textual variants preserved in the ancient 
versions prevent a literary analysis based 
on the diction; Wiener and E. Naville 
defend the view that Moses was the 
author of the Pentateuch, and others be- 
lieve that it grew around a Mosaic kernel 
(A. Sanda, A. Klostermann); B. D. 
Eerdmans, J. Orr, and particularly U. 


an 


Cassuto have submitted every clue for 
the separation of the sources to a search- 
ing criticism; Cassuto and D. B. Mac- 
donald defend the literary unity of the 
Book of Genesis. Besides this attack on 
Wellhausen’s literary criticism, his recon- 
struction of the history of the religion of 
Israel has been called evolutionary or 
Hegelian. According to Wellhausen, the 
religion of the ancestors of Israel before 
Moses was animistic, that of Moses was 
the worship of.a tribal God residing in a 
volcanic mountain, and finally in about 
540 (Is. 40-55). monotheism was 


_ attained. W. F. Albright and others on 


the contrary assume that Moses had at- 
tained some kind of monotheism. In the 
third place, several scholars believe that 
archaeological excavations and modern 
research have rendered obsolete Well- 
hausen’s notion of the history of Israel. 
The two latest books on the subject in 
English frankly disregard the conclusions 
of Wellhausen in toto.* 


Oral tradition cited 


To supplement, if not to replace, lit- 
erary criticism, H. Gunkel, H. Gress- 
mann, E. Sellin and others have used the 
method of “form criticism” in their study 
of the Old Testament: the various types 
of literature are distinguished and their 
origin in life‘and on the lips of the people 
are examined in their oral development, 
before specimens of these types were 
committed to writing in the books of the 
Old Testament. J. Pedersen? abandoned 
the documentary theory of the Penta- 
teuch because Wellhausen exhibited in 
new forms 18th century rationalism and 
19th century evolutionary and Hegelian 
conceptions; he concluded that “all the 
sources of the Pentateuch are both exilic 
and post-exilic.”” Going farther than these 
scholars, the members of the “Uppsala 
School” (I. Engnell, A. Fridrichsen, H. 
S. Nyberg, G. Widengren, A. Haldar, A. 
S. Kapelrud) reject the methods and re- 
sults of the Wellhausen school in toto 
and regard “literary criticism” as a term 
of abuse. Engnell calls his method, 
“traditio-historical,’ the third and best 
after Wellhausen’s literary-critical and 
Gunkel’s form-literary. The role of the 
oral tradition is basic for Engnell. “To a 
large extent—although the conditions are 
very different within different ‘types of 
literature’ in the Old Testament—the Old 
Testament existed as oral ‘literature’ be- 
fore its fixation in writing, and even after 
that it continued to a large extent to 
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exist as oral tradition. . . Instead of 
‘sources’ and ‘redactors’ we have to 
reckon with units of oral tradition, com- 
plexes of tradition, and collections of 
tradition, together ‘with circles of tradi- 
tionists and schools within which these 
traditions were handed on, often through 
several generations.”® 

“The whole literary-critical system 
rests on a complete misunderstanding of 
real conditions, it represents a 
modern, anachronistic, book-view, and is 
therefore an interpretation in modern 
categories. For a right judgment 
of the problem a radical break 
with this whole method” is demanded.’’* 

Engnell explained (in a reply to Mo- 
winckel) that he did not believe that al- 
most all of the Old Testament was at first 
transmitted orally: different types of tra- 
dition were variously transmitted and in 
the prophetic literature, for instance, the 
“liturgy type” was committed to writing 
from the beginning by such authors as 
Joel, Nahum, Habakkuk, and Second 
Isaiah; conversely “the diwan type” con- 
sisted of “predominantly oral traditions 
of prophetic words and traditions about 
the prophet, handed down and dissemi- 
nated within a circle of disciples and 
traditionists who hide themselves behind 
the authoritative name of the prophetic 
master. Amos, Hosea, Isaiah 1-39, 
Jeremiah are assigned to the second type. 


995 


Voices in the wilderness 


In addition to these three attacks 
against the literary-critical study of the 
Old Testament, other competent investi- 
gators are ably defending the traditional 
notions about the origin of the books of 
the Old Testament. Roman Catholic as 
well as conservative Jewish and Protes- 
tant scholars refuse to admit that the 
critical methods used in the study of the 
Homeric poems or the Indian Vedas 
should be applied to the study of the 
origin and growth of the Old Testament. 
A few “Introductions to the Old Testa- 
ment,” and a few histories of Old Testa- 
ment literature based on critical research 
have appeared in recent years—mere 
voices crying in the wilderness. 

The present generation seems more in- 
terested in researches that enhance faith 
and morals than in those arid or daring 
investigations which may possibly under- 
mine cherished dogmas and traditional 
beliefs. This general tendency has several 
aspects of a positive nature, in addition 
to the reaction against purely objective 
research already noted. 


8“Gamla Testamentet” §6 in Svenskt Bibliskt 
Uppslagsverk Vol. I. Edited by I. Engnell and A. 
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Can science be merged with theology, human history with revelation? 
eee 


The main trend we may observe is the 
tendency to read the Old Testament as a 
Christian book, in which (as the New 
Testament generally—and particularly 
Matthew, Romans, Galatians, Hebrews 
—readily assumed) the redemption 
through Jesus Christ was predicted in 
detail. “Origen inherited the Christian 
teaching that the Old Testament prefig- 
ures or foreshadows the New: omnia in 
figuris contingebant illis’ (Beryl Smal- 
ley). The latest expression of this view 
known to me is that of G. Ernest 
Wright:® “Christ is . . . the clue to the 
meaning of the Old Testament ’ 
whereas at the same time the Old Testa- 
ment is the clue to Christ.” The 
most detailed exposition of this ancient 
notion is by Wilhelm Vischer:? the Old 
Testament tells us what Christ is, the 
New Testament tells us who He is, both 
bear witness equally to Jesus Christ. “The 
entire Bible testifies with its every word 
of the one word which in Jesus became 
flesh.” Thus, for instance, Vischer agrees 
with Luther that Jacob’s opponent at the 
Jabbok (Gen. 32:24-30) “was not an 
angel, but our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Such an interpretation of the Old Tes- 
tament presupposes the unity of the bib- 
lical teaching. Professor G. Ernest 
Wright® has discovered the unity of the 
Bible in the “kerygmatic core of the 
Bible,’ the “confessional rehearsal of 
events interpreted as the redemptive ac- 
tivity of God.” More in detail, H. H. 
Rowley’? shows how the great doctrines 
of the Old Testament (such as revela- 
tion, election, the mission of the Suffer- 
ing Servant, etc.) have their consumma- 
tion in the New Testament. Millar 
Burrows’ finds in the Bible, despite all 
differences, “an underlying unity 
both historically and theologically.” One 
may likewise detect an awareness of the 
unity of the biblical revelation in an 
immensely learned volume of William F. 
Albright, spanning the whole period.*+ 


Neo-orthodoxy limits scope 


On the basis of the doctrinal unity of 
the Bible, regarded as God’s word, the 
Old Testament is “less the record of 
man’s groping after God than the record 
of God’s progressive revelation of Him- 
self to man” (H. H. Rowley). Karl Barth 
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finds the unity of the Bible in the nature 
and work of Jesus Christ; the tradition 
of the Church is the true principle of 
biblical interpretation, given to the 
Church by the Holy Spirit. If Barth were 
driven to choose between the historical- 
critical method of biblical investigation 
and “the venerable doctrine of inspira- 


tion” he would adopt the latter, “which ~ 


has a broader, deeper, more important 
justification." Thus Neo-orthodoxy lim- 
its the scope of historical research on the 
Bible by demanding that it support dog- 
matic positions—or be declared false. 


‘The advancing work of God’ 


Such an attitude, which at times be- 
comes a mental and spiritual atmosphere, 
has been of course beneficial to the 
flourishing of biblical theology (since 
about 1930) instead of the history of 
the religion of ancient Israel. “Biblical 
theology is essentially an interpreted ac- 
count of the biblical history, seen as the 
advancing work of God Himself.”1% 
Such a study finds in the Old Testament 
“the Hebrew record of the action of God 
in History.”!4 Biblical theology searches 
the Old Testament for eternal truth, not 
for those ephemeral, long-since-obsolete 
religious practices and beliefs current 
among the ancient Israelites which con- 
stituted the religion of the masses. The 
work of Walter Eichrodt*® is generally 
regarded as the best theology of the Old 
Testament, and rightly so. Eichrodt finds 
in the idea of the Covenant the central 
and unifying doctrine of the Old Testa- 
ment, and studies its theology under 
three divisions: God and people, God 
and world, God and man. The under- 
standing of the Old Testament religion, 
according to Eichrodt, demands on the 
one hand a knowledge of the heathen 
religions of its environment and on the 
other its forward movement and comple- 
tion in Christianity, so that both Testa- 
ments reflect the invasion of the King- 
dom of God into the human world. E. 
Sellin’® admits that Old Testament the- 
ology is only interested in the line even- 
tually fulfilled in the Gospel; the holi- 
ness of God is for Sellin the central idea 
of the Old Testament. For L. Kohler?’ 
the basic principle of Old Testament the- 
ology is “that God is the Lord who com- 
mands,” and religion is “the relation be- 
tween command and obedience.” O. 
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Procksch'* identifies theology with 
Christology: Christ is the center of the- 
ology; he not only has the Old Testament 
as his background, but fulfills the Old 
Testament prophecies. 
Theology is triumphant : 

The Old Testament scholar is now ex- 
pected to add “to his functions as a sci- 
entist the interests of the theologian, 
seeking to present the religious thought 
of the Old Testament as a unified system 
of belief and to demonstrate the vitality 
of this belief for our day.”!® Theology is 
thus again triumphant as in the Middle 
Ages. All other disciplines are expected 
to: pay tribute to their queen, and are 
doing so. Philology,?® archaeology,?4 
psychology,”* _—_ sociology,?* —_ psychoan- 
alysis,2* comparative philology,?° com- 
parative religious ritual.2° comparative 
mythology,2”. and even astronomy.?® 
Whether this trend to combine science 
and theology, reason and faith, human 
history and divine revelation will prove 
to be a blessing to Christianity remains 
to be seen, but will eventually be made 
manifest in the course of time. 
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THOUGHTS FOR 
MEDITATION 


Edited by Jacob Trapp 


THE MIRACLE OF MY LIFE 


He hath set the world in their heart; 
He hath made every thing beautiful in his time. 
Ecclesiastes 


Rise up, my love, my fair one, and come away! 
For, lo, the winter is past, 
The rain is over and gone; 
The flowers appear on the earth; 
The time of the singing of birds is come, 
And the voice of the turtle is heard in our land. 
Song of Songs 


Every clod feels a stir of might, 
An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And, groping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers. 
: James Russell Lowell 


I have just seen a man who told me that his eyes opened 
as he grew older, and that every spring was more beautiful to 
him than the last. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson 


I will praise thee; for I am fearfully and wonderfully made: 
marvelous are thy works; and that my soul knoweth right well. 
Psalm 139 


The miracle of my life 


I am amazed fo the point of ecstasy at the world’s wealth. 

Life brings me its freshness as an ineffable gift. 

Every moment renews my vision. 

The smallest moment of life is stronger than death and 
cancels it. Death is no more than permission granted to other 
modes of life to exist, so that everything may be ceaselessly 
renewed. 

The ploughshare of sorrow, breaking the heart, opens up 
new sources of life. The land again bursts into flower. A new 
soul is born 
ithout sacrifice there is no resurrection. Nothing grows 
and blooms, save by giving. All you try to save in yourself 
wastes and perishes. All things ripen for the giving’s sake 
and in the giving are consummated. 

The possible and the future are one. The possible is striving 
to come into being; and all that can be will be, if man helps. 

You who are to come after me, take the hope, the heritage, 
the joy, of those who have gone before. Let your happiness 
be to increase that of others. Work and strive, and accept no 
evil that you might change. 

Happiness is the perfume of the soul, the harmony that 
dwells, singing, in the depth of the heart. The most beautiful 
of all the music of the soul is kindness. 

Let your life be a heroic symphony, wherein the very dis- 
cords clash and mingle and grow into a serene whole. 

Andre Gide and Romain Rolland, Adapted 


~ 


\ 
Let us love the country of here below 


It is because it can be loved by us, it is because it is beauti- 
ful, that the universe is a country. It is our only country here 
below. This is the essence of the wisdom of the Stoics. We 
have a heavenly country, but in a sense it is too difficult to 
love, because we do not know it; above all, in a sense, it is too 
easy to love, because we can imagine it as we please. We run 
the risk of loving a fiction under this name. If the love of the 
fiction is strong enough it makes all virtue easy, but at the 
same time of little value. Let us love the country of here be- 
low. It is real; it offers resistance to love. It is this country 
that God has given us to love. He has willed that it should be 


difficult yet possible to love it. 
Simone Weil 


Your enjoyment of God’s creation 


Your enjoyment of the world is never right, till every morn- 
ing you awake in Heaven; see yourself in your Father’s 
Palace; and look upon the skies, the earth, and the air as 
Celestial Joys... . 

You never enjoy the world aright, till the Sea itself floweth 
in your veins; till you are clothed with the heavens and 
crowned with the stars; till your svirit filleth the whole world, 
and the stars are your jewels; till you love men so as to desire 
their happiness, with a thirst equal to the zeal of your own; 
till you perceive yourself to be the sole heir of the whole 
world, and more than so, because men are in it who are every 
one sole heirs as well as you. 

The world is a mirror of infinite beauty, yet no man sees it. 
It is a Temple of Majesty, yet no man regards it. It is a region 
of Light and Peace, did not men disquiet it. 

Thomas Traherne 


The world and the soul 


The world stands out on either side 
No wider than the heart is wide; 
Above the world is stretched the sky,— 
No higher than the soul is high. 
The heart can push the sea and land 
Farther away on either hand; 
The soul can split the sky in two, 
And let the face of God shine through. 
But East and West will pinch the heart 
That can not keep them pushed apart; 
And he whose soul is flat—the sky 
Will cave in on him by and by. 

Edna St. Vincent Millay 


Prayers 


Meet us in the common ways trodden by our feet; 
Make Thy highways through the avenues of sense; 
Clothe Thy glory in our failing flesh; 
Breathe through the things that are seen 

The peace of the unseen and eternal. 


May we so reflect Thy radiance 
as to make known 
some ray of Thy splendor. 
In the name of the Great Light we ask this. Amen. 
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Bach, books, tributes mark Schweitzer’ s 80th year 


While the ‘Grand Docteur’ worked quietly 
in Lambarene, a respectful world—and in 
particular the Unitarian churches—cele- 
brated his eightieth birthday. 

The New York Times reported his state- 
ment to the French radio system that had 
arranged for him to broadcast a birthday 
message from Africa. After complimenting 
the radio men on their technical skill at 
making the broadcast possible, Dr. Schweit- 
zer said he was too weak to go on the air: 
“How I regret all this fuss. How tired I am. 
How tired I am.” The radio announcer said 
that the doctor’s weakness was a result of 
his long trip by boat from France, and an 
injured knee. 

De-pite the doctor’s protestations, January 
14 was out of the ordinary in Lambarene. 
Natives brought Dr. Schweitzer gifts of food, 
and nurses and doctors from the hospital 
sang an Alsatian song to him. In the even- 
ing there was a surprise dinner given by the 
staff of the hospital, the table decorated 
with pine cones from the Vosges mountains 
in Alsace, and the first course the honored 
guest’s favorite—onion soup with cheese. 

In the United States, more notice was paid 
to the doctor’s attainment of the age of 
eighty. Albert Schweitzer was the subject of 
editorials in daily newspapers, journals of 
medicine and scientific research, and na- 
tional magazines, and of tributes by musical 
and theological groups. Bookstore windows 
displayed all the available books by and 
about him. (The editor of the Omaha “Uni- 
tarian” stated in his newsletter: “Beacon 
Press books started the American tide of 
interest in the doctor-musician-philosopher- 
theologian.” The Beacon Schweitzer series 
includes twelve titles.) 

Bach concerts and organ recitals, sermons 
. -en-African-preblems...and ..the respect for 
animal life, picture exhibits and dedications 
of plaques, and scriptural readings from Out 
of My Life and Thought highlighted Uni- 
tarian celebrations of the January 14th 
birthday of Dr. Schweitzer, an honorary 
member of the German Unitarian Associa- 
tion and of the International Association for 
Religious Freedom. 

The West Shore 


Unitarian “Review” 


Schweitzer Sermon Titles 
‘How Much Can One Person Do?’ 
‘A Man in the Grip of God’ 

‘The Saint Who Went to Hell’ 

‘Forty Years in the Wilderness’ 

‘Africa and the White Man’ 

‘A Modern Man’s Quest for the Good’ 
‘Fool for Christ’s Sake’ 

‘What Makes a Saint?’ 

‘Reverence for Life’ 

‘Come See a Man’ 
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EDITOR AND CONTRIBUTOR: Rev. 
Church of Evanston, Ill., and Adlai Stevenson, member of the Unitarian Church of Bloom- 
ington, IIl., look through a copy of the Festschrift commemorating the 80th birthday of Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer. Mr. Jack was the editor of the collection of tributes, and Mr. Stevenson 
was one of the contributors. The picture was taken before a Chicago area observance of 
the birthday at which four of the seven speakers were Unitarians. 


Homer A. Jack, (left) 


minister of the Unitarian 


(Rocky River, Ohio) quoted a letter written 
by Dr. Schweitzer to the president of the 
German Unitarian Association and printed 
in a recent German newspaper: “I am happy 
to receive honorary membership in the Ger- 
man Unitarian Association. I have been “in 
contact, for many years, with the American 
Unitarians. I thank you for suggesting this 
appointment. . . . I hope to have the oppor- 
tunity to see you during my next stay in 
Europe. Please give my regards to the con- 
gregation.” 

There were reports on personal visits to 
Lambarene and to Oslo during the Prize 
festivals. In Belmont, Mass., Rev. John 
Nicholls Booth spoke of his visit to 
Schweitzer’s hospital during the doctor’s ab- 
sence last summer; two members of the 
Madison church wrote of their impressions 
of the Nobel Prize ceremonies; a member 
of the Wayland, Mass., church showed slides 
taken last summer in Lambarene, and told 
of her visit with Schweitzer in Alsace. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., called its evening All- 
Bach concert, “Albert Schweitzer’s Birthday 
Party.” Recordings of the musician playing 
Bach on the organ were used in Rockford, 
Ill., church service. 

In Charleston, S. C., sculptor Louis Mayer 
presented to the Unitarian church a plaque 
of Schweitzer, a friend and contemporary. 

Unitarians were responsible for another 
tribute paid to Dr. Albert Schweitzer. Rev. 
Homer Jack, minister of the Unitarian 


Church of Evanston, IIl., and editor of the 
Festchrift commemorating the eighty years, 
was one of the seven speakers at a Chicago 
area observance of the birthday, four of 
which were Unitarians. The program, orig- 


~ {nally scheduled for a smaller auditorium 


and moved by popular demand to a larger 
hall, included Unitarians Adlai E. Stevenson, 
Dr. Preston Bradley and Dr. Duncan E. 
Littlefair. 

The bulletin of the Allegheny County 
Medical Society featured “An Open Letter 
to Dr. Albert Schweitzer on the Occasion 
of his Eightieth Birthday,” written by 
George E. Spencer, a member of the Pitts- 
burgh Unitarian church. 

Unitarian ministers found different mean- 
ings to the eighty years and the man in 
their sermons: 

“In this age of the ‘common man,’ when 
we s2ek the most inclusive participation by 
all persons in the life of society, the danger 
is that excellence shall be forgotten, and 
the least common denominator become the 
standard... . It is encouraging that our age 
is interested in Albert Schweitzer and recog- 
nizes his greatness while he is living.” 
(Frank O. Holmes, Oklahoma City.) 

“Sensitively responsible to human suffer- 
ing, he sought out that realm where there 
was the most of pain and least of help . 
service in Africa is the expression of Dr. 
Schweitzer’s inner conviction.” (T. J. Taylor, 
Rockland, Mass.) : 


“He left a life of fame and relative luxury 
as a musician and a theologian, to atone, in 
his way, for the white man’s treatment of 
Hi African.” (Thomas Maloney, Quincy, 
Jil.) 

“There seem to have been four or five 
Schweitzers in this one man and yet there 
is but the one, a man whose whole life is a 
religion. The study of his life would reveal 
enough to have filled a great life for an out- 
standing man in each. He cared nothing for 
himself; he had no passion for living, but 
only a passion to serve the living. No one 
explanation can ever touch the man... .” 
(G. T. Hempelmann, Louisville, Ky.) 

“We cannot despair of an age that has 
produced a real saint, nor of a people, part 
of whom at any rate, are sensitive enough to 
recognize that saint.” (Norman Fletcher, 
Montclair, N. J.) 

“He has answered the Call to Greatness 
of our times so eloquently in both his words 
and in his example as himself to sound that 
Call more effectively in our hearts than has 
any other living man of our Century.” 
(Waitstill Sharp, Davenport, Iowa) 

“The book [Philosophy of Civilization] 
suffers from the man’s greatness. . . . How 
the rest of us are to move from the self- 
doubt and confusion of a divided will to an 
integrated will, and from a pre-occupation 
with self to an enthusiastic altruism, he 
never really says, because he never really 
shares our failure.” (Curtis Crawford, New 
London, Conn.) . 

“A man of such comprehensive learning 
combined with the most simple and direct 
of consciences; a man who so reverences 
truth and good that he can never refrain 
from: the responsibilities they place upon 
his heart . . .” (Ellsworth Smith, Cincinnati) 


Haiti Schweitzer hospital 
inspired by Beacon book 


Ahospital that grew out of a Beacon Press — 


book was described recently in New York 
newspapers. The articles.announced. the lay- 
ing of a cornerstone for the Schweitzer 
Hospital in a dense jungle area in the 
Artibonite Valley, ninety miles from Port 
au Prince, Haiti. 

The New York Herald Tribune reported: 
“The story of the hospital goes back to 1947, 
when William Larimer Mellon, Jr., a 
nephew of the late Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Andrew W. Mellon, was leafing through 
a popular magazine and read the story of 
Dr. Schweitzer’s work in the Belgian Congo.” 
(The magazine was Life and it carried 


“several pages of pictures made by Dr. 


Charles R. Joy, the editor of Beacon’s 
Schweitzer series, for the book, The Africa 
of Albert Schweitzer.) 

“Mr. Mellon was so moved by the ex- 
ample of Dr. Schweitzer that he decided to 
sell his Arizona ranch and, at the age of 
thirty-seven, to study for his degree of doc- 
tor of medicine. 

“The next step was to plan a hospital to 
serve some ‘darkened area of the Western 
Hemisphere’ . . . The project is financed 
and owned by the Grant Foundation, a 
Mellon family organization.” 


Churches in Tennessee, Virginia, Ohio, set 


example for community desegregation 


Reports from Virginia, Tennessee, and 
Ohio indicate that the Unitarian example 
of integrated churches is having an effect 
on the progress of segregated communities 
towards desegregation in schools. 

The Courier, a Negro weekly published 
in Pittsburgh, reported optimistically on 
conditions in Tennessee. “Unlike her deep- 
Southern neighbors, Tennessee remained 
calm and reserved after the May 17 deci- 
sion declaring segregated schools illegal,” 
the paper stated. The four cities in that state 
with active Unitarian churches are predicted 
to be the first to act on desegregation. “Some 
say Nashville. Others say Knoxville. How- 
ever, general opinion is that Knoxville will 
do it first and without any resistance 
whether the high court calls for a gradual 
changeover or for an overnight change. 
Knoxville basks in a favorable atmosphere. 
Race relations are good. The University of 
Tennessee with its mixed student body is 
there. Oak Ridge, a Federal agency, 1s 
nearby. 

“Negroes make up 40 percent of the 
Fellowship House in Knoxville, and the 
city’s Unitarian church boasts an interracial 
congregation and cheir. Workshops and dis- 
cussions are held regularly in Knoxville on 
the subjects of desegregation and integration 
and several conferences have been held with 
members of the school board.” 

In nearby Oak Ridge, Rev. Arthur Gra- 
ham, minister of the Unitarian church, was 
quoted in the Oak Ridger after he suggested 
that the Town Council begin educating the 
community to the meaning of integration. 
“No Supreme Court ruling or no legisla- 
tion by the State of Tennessee can bring 
the end of segregation in Oak Ridge,” he 
was quoted as saying. 

“It can only be brought about by the 
citizens who look to the Town Council for 
moral leadership.” Mr. Graham _ recom- 
mended that the Council make a pubtic 
statement showing its interest in the sub- 
ject, urge that churches. carry out their reso- 
lutions, and suggest that public meetings 
encourage a calm exchange of opinion, He 
spoke as a member of a special city com- 
mittee ta study problems relating to segre- 
gation and integration of local schools. 

The Richmond (Va.) Unitarian Church 
at its annual meeting passed a resolution, 
which was sent to the Governor of Virginia 
and to the Chairman of the Commission of 
Public Education. The statement read in 
part: “Our demccratic ideals of respect for 
the individual and impartial treatment for 
all can be demonstrated anew, bringing in- 
stant intrinsic benefit at home, and immense 
lasting good will throughout the world... . 
History imposes upon Virginians particularly 
the responsibility of upholding Supreme 
Court prestige, established as it was by a 
Virginian. By fearless decision, which his 
intellect and personality reinforced, John 
Marshall lifted the court to the high place 
it has occupied for a century and a half. 

“To the First Unitarian Church of Rich- 
mond, integration is not merely an ethical 
or democratic theory or goal . . . . Hon- 
ored among our members are Negroes who 


are making valuable contributions to our 
church and community. Therefore ... we 
reaffirm our belief in the brotherhood of 
man and we extend our hand to all believers 
in the democratic tradition . . . that the 
aforementioned goals and principles be 
established.” 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer in its Sunday 
magazine section on January 2 presented 
the Unitarian Society of Cleveland as that 
city’s example of integration accomplished. 
The two-page article, illustrated with photo- 
graphs of brotherhood in church, in the 
church school, and at a dinner, is headed 
“Color Blind Church.” 

““Tntegration’ of races has never been a 
problem for the Unitarian Society of Cleve- 
land... . for from its beginning three 
years ago it has followed a positive program 
that has come to be regarded as ‘normal’ by 
the rest of the community. 

“Negroes have been given and accepted 
positions of church responsibility. One is 
superintendent of a department of the Sun- 
day school; another is chairman of the board 
of deacons and is assistant scoutmaster of 
the church-sponsored Boy Scout troop; sev- 
eral are Sunday school teachers ... .” 

Although other churches in the area are 
open to Negro members, the paper reported, 
“few have effected such a universal inte- 
gration of Negroes into the total church 
program.” 


Congregational minister 


picked as new LRY director 


Rey. William Gold, minister of the Con- 
gregational Church in Gloversville, N. Y., 
has announced that he will resign as of May 
31 to become executive secretary of the 
Liberal Religious Youth, Ine., at its national 
headquarters in Boston. 

According to newspaper accounts, Mr. 
Gold explained his decision to his congrega- 
tion by saying that “he felt the new field 
would enable him to continue the work he 
had begun in Gloversville, on a much larger 
scale.” 

The Liberal Religious Youth, Inc., was 
formed in the summer of 1954 by the 
merger of the youth groups of the Uni- 
tarian and Universalist denominations. Rev. 
Sam Wright, the group’s first director, was 
recently called as minister of the new Uni- 
tarian church in San Marino, Calif. 

Mr. Gold spent most of his early life in 
the state of Washington. Graduating with a 
history majer from Whitworth College, 
Spokane, he was immediately ordained in 
the Evangelical church. After a period as 
minister in Spokane, he became minister of 
youth at the University Congregational 
Church in Seattle. Later he served as a 
member of the Union College Character Re- 
search Project and as consultant and editor 
of the project’s weekly journal. 

Since 1950 Mr. Gold has been minister of 
the First Congregational Church in Glovers- 
ville, which he has described as a _ non- 
creedal church with a non-sectarian pro- 
gram. Mr. Gold will begin work at the LRY 
in June. 
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Cleveland church, Sioux City chapel 


~ 


Within the last week of January, two new 
Unitarian buildings were dedicated in Ohio 
and Iowa. Dr. Frederick May Eliot, presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Association, 
delivered the sermon of dedication on both 
occasions. 

The First Unitarian Church of Cleveland 
formally welcomed its new suburban home 
in Shaker Heights into the Cleveland area 
family of churches. Formerly located only 
in downtown Cleveland in the building now 
belonging to the First Unitarian Society, 
the church moved west of the city. In 1946, 
125 families and the assistant minister 
Wayne Shuttee began holding services on 
the West shore, now Cleveland’s Third 
Unitarian Church. In 1951, 175 members of 
the church stayed in the city with Rev. 
Jesse Cavileer when the First Unitarian 
Church, needing more room, moved to 
Shaker Heights to meet for three years in 
the Junior High School. 

On January 23, the large colonial brick 
home in Shaker Heights of the First Uni- 
tarian Church was dedicated. Present to give 
greetings and to assist in the service were 
the ministers from three Cleveland churches 
and from other churches in the Meadville 
Conference. Ten past presidents, their terms 
going back to 1925, marched in the Proces- 
sional. 

Ground for the $540,000 building was 
broken in September, 1953; the first service 
was conducted there last December, The 
church will seat 500 in its colonial walnut 
pews, and houses 15 classrooms, a library, 
church offices, and the Everett Moore Baker 
lounge, a memorial to the last minister. The 
six-acre building lot was the gift of Mr. 
Thomas Peterson, president of the church, 
and his wife. 

On January 26, Dr. Eliot gave his second 
sermon of dedication. On the 70th anni- 
versary of the founding of the Sioux City 
First Unitarian Church, a new chapel was 
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dedicated in Middle-West ceremonies 


A NEW CHURCH FROM ASHES: Rev. John Brigham stands in the Sioux City chapel. 


dedicated as the beginning of a building 
program to replace the old church, destroyed 
by fire in 1947. The congregation has been 
meeting in a residence since that time. The 
$47,500 chapel will seat 175 people. 

“Speaking before several hundred persons 
in the modernistically designed chapel, the 
eastern representative of a faith that dis- 
avows sectarianism said the new chapel 
would be dedicated to four tenets of faith 
and action. They are: 1) intellectual hu- 
mility, 2) emphasis of the good rather than 
the evil in men, 3) a belief in the possi- 
bility of progress, 4) faith in persons rather 
than organizations and institutions,” re- 
ported the Sioux City Journal. 


First Unitarian Church of Cleveland 


Among those present at the service of 
dedication were president of the Iowa Uni- 
tarian Association Victor Seymour, and Rev. 
Randall Hilton, executive secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference. Rev. John 
Brigham, minister of the Sioux City church 
since 1946, read a message from the First 
Parish Church of Concord where he en- 
tered the ministry. 

Only one object was saved from the fire 
in 1947, a stained glass window. It has been 
mounted, the only stained glass in the 


simple chapel, to the right of the pulpit. 


Unitarian ‘circuit riders’ 
spread liberal religion 


In Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
and upper New York State, Unitarians . 
served as circuit riders for liberal religion 
in the month of February. 

Following the meeting of the Continental 
Council of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
at Monroe, N. C., on Feb. 5, ten members 
of the governing body stopped on their 
journeys home to address fellowships in the 
Thomas Jefferson Conference. The League 
calls these men “Serving Brothers” who act 
as circuit riders or visiting speakers to out- 
lying groups of new Unitarians. Laymen 
from Maine, Massachusetts, New York, 
Ohio, Virginia; the District of Columbia and 
Alabama stopped in such cities as Durham, 
Greensboro and Greenville, Raleigh and 
Winston-Salem, N. C., Spartanburg, S. C.; 
Augusta, Ga.; and Roanoke, Virginia. > 

Fairfax County, Va., scheduled a series of 
Sunday night talks on “Unitarianism: What 
Is It?” for the month of February, given by 
Dr. A. Powell Davies of Washington, Rev. 
John Baker of Montgomery County, Rev. 
Dale “DeWitt of Regional Headquarters, . 
N. Y., and Rev. Ross Allen Weston of 
Arlington. 

The “preaching mission” in Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., was the most concentrated exposition 
of Unitarian ideas. Starting with a Sunday 
sermon on Feb. 20 the “mission” presented 
an evening meeting each night of the follow- 
ing week for the local public. Sponsored by 
the Laymen’s League were the Unitarian 
ministers of the area: Rev. Herbert Hitchen 
and Rev. Robert Cope of Buffalo, Rev. Wil- 
liam Jenkins of Toronto, Rev. Robert 
Brockway of Hamilton, Rev. Robert Killam 
of Cleveland, and Rev. Robert Smudski of 
Meadville, Pa. 


N.Y. minister to retire 


A the 136th annual meeting of the 
Church of All Souls (Unitarian) in New 
York City, Rev. Laurence I. Neale an- 
nounced that he planned to retire from the 
active ministry of the church on September . 
1 of this year. 

Mr. Neale has the unusual distinction of 
becoming minister of a church of which he 
had been a member, and which as a layman 
he had served as a trustee and as president 
of the board. In 1941 he was installed as 
associate minister of All Souls, and in 1942 
he was elected minister. . 

A graduate of Harvard and Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Mr. Neale worked for 
many years in the gypsum industry. He has 
been a trustee of the Meadville Theological 
School and a director of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 


Study and report by Stockton minister 
spur broad ‘Skid Row’ investigation 


As a result of the research done by Rev. 
Ford Lewis, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of Stockton, Calif., and reported to 
the City Council at their request, a Mayor’s 
Committee on Jail, Hospital, and Alcoholic 
Problems has been established to investigate 
the city’s “Skid Row,” the Stockton Record 
announced on January 4. 

Of the need for such a committee, the 
mayor of Stockton wrote to Dr. Lewis: “I 
am told that we have the dubious honor of 
being the County with the second largest 
jail population in the State. Many of the 
people arrested by our police officers are 
individuals who are drunk on Saturday, 
incarcerated on Sunday, and sent to Court 
on Monday. Monday night they are again 
apprehended by the police for drunkenness 
and the cycle repeats itself. This condition 
has prevailed in Stockton for many, many 
years. It is a social blight that has affected 
many segments of our community.” 

It was the December 9 death of Lucius 
Meadows, 64, wha, according to the Record 
had been “arrested by the police as a drunk 
suspect the preceding day while uncon- 
scious and was placed in jail where he lay 
for 16 hours before receiving medical at- 
tention,” that led Dr. Lewis to undertake 
his study. Following a sermon and a radio 
broadcast at the beginning of January, en- 
titled “Our Shocking Public Conscience,” 
he was invited to present a statement in 
person to the City Council. Rather than 
blaming community irresponsibility or 
apathy, Dr. Ford’s report cited the “gen- 
eral problem of widespread alcoholism and 
its corollary evils of crime, sickness, poverty 


and human loss.” The questions he asked 
were: “Do we need a new jail, better 
staffed? Is the Emergency Hospital ade- 
quate? What are the effects of a large labor 
force of homeless, rootless anonymous per- 
sons among us? .... Do we need a general 
urban redevelopment program? What about 
a wholesome recreation center for agricul- 
tural workers?” He concluded: “These ques- 
tions and others can be answered intelli- 
gently only after due study is made by a 
committee appointed for the purpose... . 
I therefore respectfully urge that the Mayor, 
either with or without the cooperation of the 
Chairman of the County Board of Super- 
visors, appoint such a committee with rep- 
resentation fram agricultural, legal, medical, 
labor, religious and other groups, and ask 
them to study and report on the matter.” 
The newspapers a week later reported 


the naming, “on the recommendation of Dr. . 


Ford Lewis,” of a Committee on Jail, Hos- 
pital and Alcoholic Problems. Dr. Lewis is 
among the 9 members who will consider not 
only specific problems but the general con- 
dition resulting from the large migratory 
agricultural labor force in the area. 

In a letter to Dr. Lewis, Mayor De Carli 
suggested “. . . . a series of public forums 
may be held by your Committee at which 
time information will be disseminated to 
yourself, the audience, readers of the news- 
papers, and listeners to the radio. It is hoped 
that your Committee could hold the neces- 
sary hearings within the next three or four 
weeks and be sufficiently informed to rec- 
ommend a course of action to the City 
Council.” 


Palo Alto Laymen’s League rescues 
‘beleagured China policy forum’ 


According to the Palo Alto Times, the 
Laymen’s League of the Palo Alto Uni- 
tarian Church took over the sponsorship 
early in January of a public forum on the 
United States’ China policy after the former 
sponsor, a local Democratic Party Club, 
had withdrawn its support. One of the three 
forum speakers was a member of the Palo 
Alto Unitarian Church. 

The South Palo Alto Democratic Club 
planned and organized the forum. For the 
panel they chose John Wesley Powell, news- 
paper reporter and former editor of the 
China Monthly Review of Shanghai, a fre- 
quent supporter of the Chinese Communist 
government; Dr. Kalfred Dip Lum, profes- 
sor of political science and ex-member of 
the inner circles of the Chinese Nationalist 
government, a supporter of the Nationalist 
claims; and Dr. Robert C. North, Research 
Associate with the Hoover Institute on War 
and Revolution at Stanford University and 
a recognized authority on Asian affairs. Dr. 
North, who just returned from a 13-month 
investigation of the Far East, is a Unitarian. 
At the end of December, the County Cen- 
tral Committee of the Democratic Party 
prevailed upon the Palo Alto club to with- 
draw support of the forum. The club com- 


plied. 

On January 4, the paper reported that 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League of Palo Alto 
had decided that the community had a right 
to the information imparted by such a 
forum, and would see that it was held as 
planned, under its sponsorship. 

Several days later, a retired Major-Gen- 
eral of the Army asked the Board of Edu- 
cation to cancel the League’s permit to use 
the Senior High School Auditorium for its 
forum. The request stated that use of the 
building would imply “accepting and to a 
degree backing a panel member whose 
loyalty has been seriously questioned by the 
Welker Committee of the United States 
Senate.” (Mr. Powell claimed Fifth Amend- 
ment immunity in refusing to answer ques- 
tions before the Senate Internal Security 
subcommittee headed by Senator Jenner.) 

According to the Times of the following 
day, “A beleaguered China policy forum, 
after successfully hurdling another road- 
block yesterday afternoon, will be staged 
as scheduled in Palto Alto tonight. . . .” By 
a vote of three to two, the city School Dis- 
trict trustees had given the League the right 
to use the school. The trustees stated that 
the decision was made because “the Uni- 
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tarian Laymen’s League is not on the at- 
torney general’s list of subversive organiza- 
tions and because it has lived up to the 
letter of the law” in making arrangements. 
League president Frank Addleson had been 
required to sign a pledge that his organiza- 
tion was not subversive and did not intend 
to use school property for subversive ends. 
This pledge had been required of the Demo- 
cratic Club also. 

The forum was reported to be a sell-out, 
with over 600 people taking 50-cent tickets. 
Reporters from the San Francisco news- 
papers were present to hear the moderator 
open the forum with the reminder that our 
national government was not yet of one 
mind on the United States policy toward 
China, and that citizens had not only a 
right but a duty to be informed on it. The 
Times of the next day reported that the 
treasurer of the League had been threatened 
by a masked and armed man while taking 
the gate receipts into the hall, and its lead 
editorial commended the League for its 
presentation of the forum. 

A letter from Dr. North, printed in the 
paper the day preceding the forum, replied 
to public criticism of his participation in the 
forum. He wrote: “. . . It is my belief that 
no one of us can approach a valid concept 
without confronting numerous false ideas 
along the way... . In an open forum truth 
has nothing to fear even from distorted 
claims or utter falsehood. On the contrary, 
it is precisely when the free play of ideas 
is restricted that truth loses out and false- 
hood wins.” 

He spoke of the frequent criticisms he 
had met on the other side of the world of 
American fear of communism, a “paralyz- 
ing fear that had not only blocked its tradi- 
tional democratic processes and damaged its 
time-honored framework, but had weakened 
its capacity to lead the world in a struggle 
for freedom.” 

“|. By making this action possible, it 
seems to me, the Unitarians will be proving 
that Americans are not yet ‘petrified of 
tigers’; that it is not yet foolhardy in our 
society to confront an unpleasant reality 
like totalitarian China face to face, and 
that truth, given a fair hearing, will tri- 
umph over misrepresentation from what- 
ever quarter.” 


Chicago suburb fellowship 
ealls full-time minister 


The North Shore Unitarian Fellowship, 
founded in 1953 by its parent church in 
Evanston, Ill., has called Rev. Hartley Ray 
to be full-time minister as of January 1, 
1955. Meeting in the Northfield Masonic 
Hall over the local town hall, police station 
and district court, the group has a mem- 
bership of 46, and promise of growth. 

The unusual step of the calling of a min- 
ister by a fellowship was taken after a 
unanimous decision by a congregational 
meeting in December. The drive for addi- 
tional funds to pay a minister’s salary was 
oversubscribed by 50%. 

Mr. Ray, former minister of the Peeples’ 
Liberal Church in Chicago, was “induced,” 
according to a neighboring minister, to re- 
turn to the active ministry after two years 
in a teaching position. He is confident that 
the North Shore Fellowship will soon reach 
church status. 
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$4 NP inaet’ o 
INFORMAL INTERNATIONALISM: At the 1954 Stebbins Institute at Asilomar, Pacific 
Grove, Calif., three International Religious Fellowship delegates from England, Switzerland, 
and Holland (seated, left) talk with Dr. Frank Ricker, (standing, rear) executive secretary 
of the Pacific Coast Unitarian Council, Rev. Harry Meserve, (seated, right) minister of the 
Unitarian church of San Francisco, and Frank Richardson, (standing, front) dean of the 


- blood.” 


conference. 


CLC sends protests on 
proposed Spain-U.S. pact 


In telegrams sent on January 6, the Coun- 
cil of Liberal Churches (Universalist-Uni- 
tarian), Inc., protested to President Eisen- 
hower, Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles, Secretary of Air Harold E. Talbott, 
and Dr. Elton Trueblood, director of the 
U.S. Religious Information Office, against 
the signing of the pending pact between the 
United States and the Spanish government 
which would put U.S. military personnel 
under Roman Catholic canon law. 


“The cherished American tradition of the 
separation of church and state is seriously 
endangered by the proposed pact. between 
the Spanish government and the United 
States government which would force U. S. 
armed forces personnel in- Spain to submit 
to Roman Catholic canon law, including 
the control of the right to marry,” the com- 
munications read. “The American constitu- 
tion declares that Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of religion. 
Yet this agreement would set up an offi- 
cially preferred position for one’ religious 
faith and practice over another.” The tele- 
grams were signed by Rev. Ernest W. Kueb- 
ler, acting administrator of CLC. 


The proposed agreement would require 
Spanish Catholic official sanction for mar- 
riages between U. S. citizens in Spain or 
between American and Spanish nationals, if 
either party were Catholic. No such mar- 
riage performed without Church sanction 
would be recognized as legal. The agreement 
would seek to prevent any disputes arising 
from the 1953 agreement with Spain allow- 
ing the United States to build air force and 
navy bases on Spanish land. 
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Anti-intellectual trends aired 


Two Unitarians and a Beacon Press 
author were among a group of “distinguished 
scholars” chosen for two panel discussions 
on “Anti-Intellectualism in America Today” 
under the sponsorship of Goddard College. 
The panel sessions, held in the United Na- 
tions building in New York, were part of a 
series of meetings on “Great Ideas in Edu- 
cation.” Rev. Donald Harrington, minister 
of the Community Church in New York, 
was the speaker on “Religion” for Panel I. 
Panel II was chaired by Dr. Royce Stanley 
Pitkin, Unitarian President of Goddard Col- 
lege. Paul Blanshard, author of the Beacon 
Press trilogy on Catholic power, was chosen 
to speak on “Communications.” Among the 
sponsors of the meeting was Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot, president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 


FOR RELIGIOUS FREEDOM: The na- 
tional executive committee of the recently 
formed Religious Freedom Committee in- 
cludes two Unitarian ministers: Rev. David 
Rhys Williams of Rochester, and Rev. Clif- 
ford H. Vessey of White Plains, N. Y. Com- 
mittee members were elected by a mail 
ballot “to maintain unimpaired our heritage 
of the free exercise of religion for all per- 
sons and all faiths.” 


‘Make no little plans’ is 
Pacific Unitarians’ theme 


The annual convention of the Pacific 
Coast Unitarian Council was held in 
Alameda, Calif., from February 25 to 27. 
During the three-day conference, speakers 
and discussion groups approached the sub- 
ject of the future of Unitarianism in Cali- 
fornia under the theme: “Make ‘no little 
plans; they have no power to stir men’s 
(The sentence is that of D. H. 
Burnham, Chicago citizen who designed the 
huge lake-front development of his city on 
Lake Michigan. ) 

A high point in the meeting was the 
presentation of the Pacific Coast Public 
Service Award to Dr. and Mrs. Harry 
Overstreet, psychologists and authors of 
The Mind Alive. 

The keynote speech was given by Dr. 
Monrce Deutsch: “The Role of the Liberal 
in the Modern World.” Dr. Deutsch is 
professor-emeritus at the University of Cali- 
fornia, where he has spent over 50 years as 
student, instructor, professor, Dean of Let- 
ters and Science, vice-president, and Provost. 
He is known to liberals for his protests 
against the treatment of Japanese citizens on 
the West Coast during World War II, for 
his book Our Legacy of Religious Freedom, 
and for his defense of academic freedom in 
California, Year of the Oath. 

Planning groups spent a day exchanging 
views from up and down the Coast on such 
subjects as “New Churches and Fellow- 
ships,” “What should be the role of the 
Unitarian in Politics?” and “Who speaks 
for Unitarians?” Each group contained “re- 
source people” who had special knowledge 
of the subject. 

The convention turned its attention, also, 
to church architecture. Frank Ehrenthal cf 
the American Institute of Architects talked 
to the delegates on “Design and the Church.” 
In connection with this there was an exhibit 
of new Unitarian churches and planned 
buildings in the area, arranged in collabora- 
tion with the Oakland Art Museum and the 
American Institute of Architects. 

Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, gave the 
banquet address for the meeting at which 
the Overstreets received their award. The 
Sunday worship service was conducted by 
Rev. Howard Matson, minister of the Uni- 
tarian Community Church of Santa Monica 
and recent author of the book The Fourth 
Wise Man: A Quest for Reasonable Cer- 
tainties. 


PRISON INVESTIGATOR: Following the 
January rebellion in Charlestown Prison 
near Boston, Dr. Nils Wessell, president of 
Tufts College and Massachusetts Unitarian, 
was named head of a four-man Governor’s 
committee to investigate the state cor- 
rectional system and penal code. 


Sermon Titles of the Month 


The Practice of Power ...............00.. 
The Dilemma of the Obsolete Man ........ 
The ‘Tyranny: of ‘Ideals )./.% 5 .'s\..c amis ale oe 


Foretelling the Past .................4-- 
The Masks Men Wear .................- 


The Pragmatic Test of Faith .............. 
At the Edge of Mystery .................. 


sepals Todd James Taylor, Rockland, Mass. 
Pe WL Wayne Shuttee, Rocky River, Ohio 
eee John W. Laws, West Roxbury, Mass. 
os Sate ete ... Frank D. Gentile, Detroit, Mich. 
slaeeate tate ae Erwin A. Gaede, South Bend, Ind. 
... H. Mortimer Gesner, Jr., Plainfield, N. J. 
eee Leslie T. Pennington, Chicago, III. 


People of the month 


CLC names publicity head; 
opens New York office 


Roland Gammon 


The executive board of the Council of 
Liberal Churches (Universalist-Unitarian), 
Inc., has announced the appointment of 
Roland Gammon as its director of public 
relations and information. On February 2, 
a New York office for the CLC was opened 
at 270 Park Avenue under Mr. Gammon’s 
direction. 

Mr. Gammon’s office in New York will 
do the work of “promoting the Council 
specifically and the cause of liberal religion 


generally, as well as disseminating news 
about the 179,403 Unitarians and Universal- 
ists and their 910 churches and fellowships 
in the United States and Canada,” accord- 
ing to a news release sent out by the office. 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, welcomed 
the opening of the office which, he said, 
would bring word of liberal religion into 
the lives of many “who find little satisfaction 
in any form of authoritarian religion and 
yet recognize the total inadequacy of a 
secular point of view.” 

The new director, Mr. Gammon, entered 
the magazine world in the 1940’s on Life 
and went from there to Pageant and See 
magazines. He has written articles for such 
periodicals as Redbook, Good Housekeeping, 
Pageant, Parade, and The Universalist 
Leader. A Universalist, he is a native of 
Caribou, Me., a graduate of Colby College, 
and an ex-air force public relations officer. 
He is a director of the Laymen’s Movement 
for a Christian World, the Association of 
Universalist Men, and the World Parliament 
of Religions. Truth is One, of which he is a 
co-author, was published last fall by 
Harpers. 

The establishment of the division of pub- 
lic relations follows that of education in the 
process of the “federal union” of the Uni- 
tarian and Universalist denominations. 


BILISTOCARDIOGRAPHER: The Secre- 
tary of Foreign Affairs of the West German 
Republic has invited eight American medi- 
cal authorities to inspect the progress of his 
country in the field of public health in the 
last ten years. One of the eight is Dr. DeWitt 
H. Smith, lecturer at Columbia University 
and well-known in the medical profession 
for his research in bilistocardiography (a 
form of heart research). Dr. Smith is a 
member of the Princeton, N. J., Unitarian 
church and preached the sermon there re- 
cently with his wife. 


Church views ceremony 


A large delegation from the Community 
Church of New York attended the swearing- 
in of the president of their board, Dominick 
F. Pachella, as Judge of Bergen County 
(N. J.) on December 22. 

After Judge Pachella had taken his oath, 
the Bible used in the ceremony was pre- 
sented to him by Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
minister-emeritus of the church. It was a 
Bible which Dr. Holmes had used fifty years 
ago as a student at Harvard Divinity School 
and. had referred to often in the intervening 
years. 

The courtroom was also the scene of the 
presentation of a gavel to the new judge as 
a gift from the congregation. The minister 
of the Community Church, Rev. Donald 
Harrington, gave the official invocation. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


(A Unitarian-Universalist Calendar) 


April 15-17—Southwestern Unitarian Con- 
ference, Tulsa, Okla. 

May 19-24—-May Meetings, American Uni- 
tarian Association, Boston, Mass. 

June 26-July 3—Southwestern Unitarian In- 
stitute, Petit Jean State Park, Ark. 

June 26-July 3—Liberal Religious Youth 
Continental Convention, Olivet, Mich. 
July 23-28—International Association for 

Religious Freedom, Belfast, Ireland 

August 14-21—Stebbins Institute Conter- 
ence, Asilomar, Calif. 

August 23-28—Southern Unitarian Insti- 
tute of the Thomas Jefferson Conference, 
Blue Ridge, N. C. 

August 24-25—Unitarian Ministers’ Insti- 
tute, Detroit, Mich. 

August 26-29—Biennial Conference, Council 
of Liberal Churches (Universalist-Uni- 
tarian) Inc., Detroit, Mich. 


Photographs by Tom Hollyman, by special permission from Holiday, copyright 1953. The Curtis Publishing Company. 
BOSTON SIDELIGHTS: Godfrey L. Cabot, born in Boston, celebrated his 95th birthday there on February 26, But his daily hat-in-hand 
walk from his home on Beacon Street, through the Common, down to his Franklin Street office remains as dependable as his passing of 
the twice weekly collection plate at the First Church (Unitarian) of Boston. In 1954, Mr. Cabot retired from the presidency of the chemical 
manufacturing company which bears his name to an active chairmanship of the board. Since before the first World War, his greatest 
avocation has been flying, A member of the USNRF in 1917, when he patrolled Boston Harbor in a seaplane, Mr. Cabot has flown 
every kind of airplane except the jet. Among his gifts to educational inistitutions was the Maria Moors Cabot Foundation at Harvard 
for the study of trees and plants as producers of fuel. Since 1925, when his South C ongregational Society (Unitarian) joined the First 
Church, Mr. Cabot has helped take the First Church collection. 
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Who are these Unitarians? 


Unitarians the country over will be in- 
terested in the following brief biographical 
sketches of the men and women who have 
been nominated as vice-presidents and di- 
rectors of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion to be elected at the Annual Meeting on 
May 24, 1955. 


For three vice-presidents 
(to serve for a term of one year) 


REV. WILLIAM P. JENKINS, TORONTO, 

ONTARIO, CANADA 

Minister, First Unitarian Cogarsentee of 
Toronto, since 1943 and formerly minister 
in Hamilton, Ontario. Currently serving 
second one-year term as vice-president of 
the A.U.A. Currently chairman of A.U.A. 
Committee on Extension and Fellowships; 
member of Division of Publications Ad- 
visory Council and Pamphlet Commission, 
1953-54. Former member and president of 
Board of Meadville Unitarian Conference 
and former program chairman, Meadville 
Chautauqua Unitarian Institute. Executive 
of the Canadian Institute of Public Affairs. 
Former secretary of the Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs (Toronto Branch) 
and former chairman of the Moss Park 
Neighborhood Workers’ Association. 


LLOYD §. LUTHER, WASHINGTON, 

Dae. 

Member and former chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of All Souls Church in 
Washington, D.C. Currently serving second 
one-year term as vice-president of A.U.A. 
and present member of A.U.A. Extension 
and Fellowships Committee. Formerly 
member of Division of Churches Advisory 
Council. Director, United Unitarian Appeal. 
Member of Board of Trustees of Hackley 
School, Tarrytown, N.Y. Mr. Luther is 
president of L. S. Luther and Company. 


FRANK H. SCHRAMM, BURLINGTON, 

IOWA 

Member, secretary and past president, 
Unitarian Fellowship of Burlington. Cur- 
rently serving first one-year term as vice- 
president of the A.U.A.; member of Com- 
mittee on Extension and _ Fellowships. 
Regional campaign chairman for the United 
Unitarian Appeal in the Western Unitarian 
Conference. Director and member of Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Western Unitarian Con- 
ference. Past president of the Chamber of 
Commerce; past president, Social Service 
League; member of Community Chest Ad- 
visory Committee and member of Mayor’s 
Civic Unity Commission, Burlington, Iowa. 
Mr. Schramm, a merchant, is president of 
the J. S. Schramm Company, Burlington. 


For six directors 
(to serve for a term of three years) 


HON. LAWRENCE G. BROOKS, MED- 

FORD, MASS. 

Member, First Parish in Medford; mem- 
ber of its Parish Committee and chairman 
of the Trustees of the Congregational Min- 
isterial Fund. Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the A.U.A. since 1946. Chair- 
man, A.U.A, Executive Committee since 
1947. Member, Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee, 1944-52. Executive Committee of World 
Order Commission, 1945-52. Chairman, 
Christian Register Advisory Board, 1947-48. 
Presiding judge of the First District Court 
of Eastern Middlesex. 
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FRANCIS  F. 
OKLAHOMA 
Trustee and Chairman of Planning Com- 

mittee of All Souls Unitarian Church in 

Tulsa. Former President of Board of Trus- 

tees of First Unitarian Church of Houston, 

Texas. Currently serving as Director of the 

A.U.A.; member of Committee on Exten- 

sion and Fellowships, 1952-55, and Division 

of Churches Advisory Council, 1952-54. Di- 


CAMPBELL, TULSA, 


rector, United Unitarian Appeal and South-- 


western Unitarian Conference. Director of 
Tulsa Y.M.C.A. and President of Southwest 
Area Council of Y.M.C.A. Mr. Campbell 
is Geophysical Supervisor for Amerada Pe- 
troleum Corporation, 


DUDLEY aati DORR, 

MASS. 

Member, First Church of Christ, Lan- 
caster, Mass. Currently serving as member 
of the A.U.A. Board of Directors and Ex- 
ecutive Committee; chairman of Investment 
Committee. Treasurer and member of 
Executive Committee, Society for Promot- 
ing Theological Education. Treasurer and 
member of Executive Committee, Unitarian 
Historical Society. Director of Senexet 
House; secretary, Society for the Descend- 
ants of the Colonial Clergy. Mr. Dorr is a 
partner in the law firm of Hale and Dorr, 
Boston, Mass. 

SAMUEL M. MYERS, CLEVELAND, 

OHIO 

Present member of The West Shore Uni- 
tarian Church and of the First Unitarian 
Church, Cleveland. Past president, trustee, 
and - general chair- 
man of the Building 
Committee of The 
West Shore Uni- 
tarian Church in 
Cleveland (Rocky 
River), Ohio. For- 
merly member of 
the United Unitarian 
Appeal Board of Di- 
rectors and its Budg- 
et Committee; pres- 
ently serving as 
chairman of the United Unitarian Appeal 
Nominating Committee. Board member and 
vice-president, Cleveland Chapter of the 
Ohio Society of Certified Public Account- 
ants. Active in professional and civic affairs. 
Mr. Myers is Resident Partner, Ernst & 
Ernst, Certified Public Accountants, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

REV. LESLIE T. PENNINGTON, CHI- 

CGAGO, ILE: 

Minister, First Unitarian Church of Chicago 
since 1944 and formerly minister of First 
Church in Cam: 
bridge, Mass. Direc: 
tor of A.U.A. for 
3 one-year terms, 
1936-39. Member, 
Unitarian-Universal- 
ist Commission on 
Church Union, 1950- 
S1 and = chairman, 
Unitarian Commis- 
sion on Church Un- 
ion 1948-49. Mem- 

} ber, Commission on 
World Order, 1945-49; member of Unitarian 
Service Committee, 1940-44. Chairman of 
Committee on the Ministry and member of 


LANCASTER, 


Ministerial Aid Committee, 1936-39. Vice- 
president of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference. One of the founders and the first 
president of the Hyde Park-Kenwood Com- 
munity Conference. Member of the Board 
of Trustees of the Church Peace Union. 

Chairman, Area Welfare Planning Advisory 

Committee of the Welfare Council of Metro- 

politan Chicago. 

MRS. ROY H. WENSBERG, SEATTLE, 
WASHINGTON 2 
President, East Shore Unitarian Church, 

Seattle, Washington, 1954-55. Member, Cur- 

riculum Committee of the A.U.A., 1950-51. 

Chairman, Confer- 

ence of Liberal Re- 

ligious Educators to 
be held in Berkeley, 

Calif., 1956; Former 

Director, East Shore 

Unitarian Church 

School. Member and 

church school teach- 

er successively in St. 

Paul, Omaha, Spo- 

kane, Seattle and 

oe East Shore Unitarian 
churches. Author, The Tuckers, used in 
church school curricula, and articles relating 
to problems of children. Vice-president and 
program chairman, Neighborhood (settle- 
ment) House. Former national officer, Theta 

Sigma Phi, national journalism sorority; and 

former newspaper reporter and advertising 

copywriter. 


Staten Island editorial 
honors Unitarian minister 


An editorial in the Staten Island Advance 
in December expressed regret. at the news 
of the retirement of Rev. Harry Hooper as 
minister of the New Brighton Unitarian 
Church. 

After commenting that the claiming of 
Mayflower-transported ancestors by millions 
of Americans was a worn joke, implying 
that the ship had held as many passengers 
at the Queen Elizabeth, the editors wrote: 
“Yet now we call your attention to the Rev. 
Harry Hooper, pastor of the Unitarian 
Church in New Brighton, who can boast 
Mayflower lineage. (We’ve never heard that 
boast.) Mr. Hooper plans to retire in Janu- 
ary because of ill health after 13 years of 
service at the New Brighton church. 

“We are sorry to see Mr. Hooper leave— 
sorry because it is ill health that causes it, 
and sorry too, because his leaving will be a 
community loss.” 

In a special meeting in January, the mem- 
bers of Mr. Hooper’s former church voted 
him minister emeritus. 


Installations 


Chicago (Beverly), Ill. Vincent B. Silliman 
installed as minister, February 13. 

Richmond, Va. Eugene Pickett installed as 
minister, March 1. 

Portland, Me. W. Hollis Tegarden installed 
as minister, March 13. 


GREAT LAKES POLITICS: The Demo- 
cratic parties of Wisconsin and Michigan 
have selected Unitarians for their state 
chairmen. The Milwaukee church provided 
Wisconsin Democrats with Chairman Elliott 
Walstead, while Wells Stabler, who will 
head the party organization in Michigan, is 
an active member of the Ann Arbor church, 


oo few 


raised up in 


our land 
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church people have 


renounced the idol 


This is the frank and considered opinion of the 


world’s leading specialists in church fund-raising 


Peopte don’t consciously worship dollars. 

Americans are generous .. . more gen- 
erous, probably, than any other people in 
the world’s history. We are the richest 
people in the world. 

Yet our clergy, our ministers, and the 
laymen who work closest with them, know 
this disturbing fact: 

While the First Commandment is: “Thou 
shalt have no other gods before me,” the 
average churchgoer gives only 64¢ a week! 

Why is that? Because the dollar is “an- 
other god” in too many instances. But that 
isn’t the whole trouble. We know it isn’t 
. . . out of our experience as the world’s 
leading specialists in church fund-raising. 

People just don’t know how to give, or 
why they need to give. _ 

Your need to give is not that your church 
has set up an operating budget or a build- 


ing project. It is, rather, that you, as an 
individual soul, need to give for your own 
spiritual growth and peace of mind. 

The Christian motive for giving is never 
“I will give to the deserving,” but “I will 
give so that I may live.” 

Time after time we have seen this atti- 
tude work what seemed a miracle in 
revitalizing a church in its influence in the 
community and in the extension of its 
benevolences. 

Fifteen hundred times again this year we 
expect to see this happen, for that is the 
number of canvasses we will direct for 
churches everywhere. 

The strength of each of these canvasses, 
under the direction of a trained and de- 
voted Wells man, will be this Christian 
concept of giving. 

Thus, in a Wells canvass, there is no 


“high pressuring”; there is no need for it. 
The money goal is insured; the spiritual 
goal assured. 

Check the coupon for more information. 
There’s no obligation to you. 
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222 N. Wells St. + Chicago 6, Illinois +* CEntral 6-0506 
43 Regional Offices in the U.S., Canada and Australia 
Wells Organizations 
Suite 1026, 222 N. Wells St., Chicago 6, Illinois 
| am interested in the following: 
[] A Confidential Visit from a Wells representative 
[_] A Wells Analysis and Plan Meeting 
[_] Send, free, the next six issues of WELLS WAY, the Inter- 
national News-Magazine of Church Fund-Raising 
[_] Send, free, an enlarged reprint of this message for 
our church bulletin board 
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Question Box— 

(Continued from page 8) 
evolution. However, they consider the un- 
critical acceptance of the Bible to be con- 
trary to the spirit of the prophetic lives it 
chronicles and celebrates. They say with 
one of the founders of Unitarianism, Wil- 
liam Ellery Channing, “I am surer that my 
rational nature is from God than I am that 
any book is an expression of his will.” 


How many children are enrolled in Uni- 
tarian church schools and how does this 
compare with adult membership in the 
church? F.M.L. 

There are 30,692 children enrolled in 
Unitarian church schools. Adult membership 
in Unitarian churches totals 92,581. 


New Targets— 


(Continued from page 15) 

been a Republican and never will be 

one. I spent 2 years telling people 

what would happen if we got him only 

I underestimated the disaster. He is 

deliberately destroying the Republican 

Party and unless they begin to fight 

back very soon we will lose our Re- 

public too.” 

Automobile and correspondence stickers 
are being circulated by the Nix! In ’56 
Club, bearing such legends as “Ike Must 
Go, We Want Joe,” and “I’m For Mc- 
Carthy.” A third sticker—‘Let Ike GOIf 
in °56”—has captured the fancy of as- 
sorted extremist leaders and is much in 
evidence around the country. 

Do statements such as these suggest 
a new third party movement built around 
a coalition of hatemongers, McCarthy- 
ites, bitter-ender isolationists, and an as- 
sortment of the Republican Old Guard 
in the House and Senate? The New York 
Times’ William S. White seems to think 
so. Writing in the November 21, 1954, 
edition of the Times, White stated that 
a third party drive in 1956 “is by no 
means inconceivable,” adding, “There 
are many signs, quite apart from the is- 
sue called ‘McCarthyism’ that the right- 
wingers are reaching a point of ultimate 
rebellion against the Republican left and 
center—a point where action succeeds 
talk.” 

Of course, the events of the next fif- 
teen months will weigh heavily on the 


> SPECIAL OFFER TO UNITARIANS ~4 
MYTHEOLOGY by David F. Thomas 


Special price $2. Regular price $3. 


“A well-written thought-provoking 
theological book dealing with God and 
Man, The Bible, Jesus Christ, The 


Church, and Life After Death. Many of 


the positions taken are bold and far ad- 
vanced in the light of our own present- 
day conservative religion.” Attractive 
cloth-bound cover. 


Send check or money-order to 


David F. Thomas, P.O. Box 1613 
Proctorville, Ohio 


outcome of the 1956 elections and no 
one can safely predict at this distance 
just what will happen. But even the 
most inexperienced  crystal-ball-gazer 
can safely predict that America’s right- 
wing extremists of every description are 
again preparing to contribute a lion’s 
share of reckless and intolerant cam- 
paigning. 


Red Scare— 


(Continued from page 17) 
church attendance on the average is the 
highest it has ever been in the church’s 
history. 

There are old and new lessons con- 
tained in these events: 1. Yellow journal- 
ism and responsible reporting continue 
to exist side by side. But yellow journal- 
ism can be made less yellow by the 
strong effort of interested people. 

2. The danger of unsolicited “aid” 
from special interest groups still exists. 

3. Principles can today be maintained 
if defended with wisdom and reasonable- 
ness and forthrightness—all three. 

4. A church strong in morale can sur- 
vive attack and grow under it: this mor- 
ale being the product of a sense of in- 
tegrity, a devotion to democratic ideals 
long in practice, and a continued close 
relation of shared information, trust, and 
affection between congregation and min- 
ister. 

5. This attempt to wage a double bat- 
tle—for freedom of the congregation and 
the individual and for the security of the 
nation—is possible. Indeed the leadership 
of the Miami Church and the overwhelm- 
ing majority of its members believe in 
practice as well as in theory that this 
double battle is essential if the free faiths 
and political democracy are to survive. 
Without the one we shall perish as free 
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men from within; without the other, we 
shall perish from without. With both, our 
free and democratic church and our free 
and democratic nation will live, and can 
advance into a creative future. 

6. A free people in this land these 
last three centuries have shown that they 
can improve their lot economically and 
in the spiritual quality of their individual 
and group lives. With courage to defend 
their freedom they can stand all attacks, 
and grow to include even their critics. 


’ The task is not easy. It continues to be 


not only engrossing, but rewarding also. 
So at least it seems to Miami Unitarians- 


‘COME ON, BE ONE OF THE GANG’ 


Ever heard that remark? Of course you 
have—every teen ager has both heard it and. 
made it any number of times. It’s a natural 
thing to say. Every teen-ager wants to be 
one of the group. You know well the things 
that happen if you aren't. The rest of the 
gang will laugh at you, or not invite you to 
the other parties. 

“Come on, be one of the gang” is often 
followed by a glass of liquor. And here you're 
faced with one of the most important deci- 
sions you'll ever have to make. If you like 
to drink, then the decision’s easy. If you 
don’t, you have just two alternatives—to ac- 
cept a drink to be “social,” or to refuse it. 

The temptation is to accept the drink and 
be social. Then you're spared the pains of 
embarrassment, and you don’t have the ill 
effects of liquor. But is this really the best 
way? A group of teen-agers at one of our 
Unitarian churches were discussing this prob- 
lem not long ago. As you might expect, there 
were many shades of opinion represented, 

“It’s silly to accept a drink just to be one 
of the gang,” said one. “No one has to drink 
to be popular. If you have to drink to be in 
with the gang, then the gang isn’t worth 
being in with.” Then someone suggested that 
this fellow probably went with a group that 
doesn’t drink at all. “Nonsense,” he replied. 
“IT go to a lot of parties where there’s drink- 
ing. But if someone offers it to me, I just tell 
them I don’t drink. And nobody’s made any- 
thing of it yet.” 

The group discussed this idea further. 
They found that the most popular boys and 
girls all felt that way. The popular ones are 
those who know what’s best for them, and 
who stick to their principles regardless of 
any ideas the others may have. It’s the weak- 
willed person who'll let another person talk 
him into drinking. The strong-willed person 
can resist liquor easily. 

One fellow said he hated the taste of 
liquor, and couldn’t see taking such bitter 
stuff just to have a bunch of butterflies. 
tromping around in his stomach. “When I’m. 
offered liquor,’ he said, “I just tell them 
I’m in training if they ask why I refuse.” 

Another person, though, disagreed with 
him. “Even if it tasted good,” he said, “I'd 
still refuse it. It’s dangerous stuff. I've never 
seen it do a bit of good, and I’ve seen it do: 
a lot of harm. So when people offer it to 
me, I refuse it. And if they ask me why, I 
just tell them I don’t believe it’s good for 
me to drink. If you believe something, don’t 
be ashamed of it.” 

Try a discussion with your own group: 
on drinking problems, and see if you dont 
get pretty much these same reactions. For 

urther literature, write to the Unitarian 
Temperance Society, 25 Beacon St., Boston: 
8, Mass. If you’d like to join, we invite you 
to send a dollar ante dues. The Bi 
“What About Drinking?” will be loaned to- 
groups on request. ; [ADv. ]: 


Every Man a Philosopher— 
(Continued from page 9) 


the value of our philosophy will depend on the quality we 
achieve in it. Multitudes are satisfied to accept a philosophy 
ready-made in the form of some religion, absorbing it un- 
consciously. They modify it only slightly to meet their per- 
sonal requirement. One of the deep sources of illness in our 
present chaotic world is the lack of any universally accept- 
able religion which shall perform this function of provid- 
ing men with a progressively satisfying philosophy of life. 

There are those among us who must work out their own 
philosophies, deliberately and consciously. They may avail 
themselves of the help of systematic thinkers of the past, 
for there are some elements which are enduring. But also 
there are vast new realms of knowledge crying out for inter- 
pretation, tremendous new social movements demanding 
to be understood and directed. It is a task of heroic propor- 
tions which confronts us, but it is of fundamental impor- 


: 
tance. 

Surely one of the services our Unitarian churches should 
render is to help our people work out their own philos- 
ophies of life. Unitarians in past generations have shown 
themselves capable of careful and sustained thinking. They 
have known their own minds and have had strong convic- 
tions by which they were prepared to stand. There has 
never been a time when there was greater need for such 
thinking than the present. In a day when the intellectual 
is decried as an “egg-head,” and “blood” is exalted as the 
sure guide to our destiny, we shall deserve well of society 
if we make of our churches citadels and strongholds of 
the intellect in which men and women are encouraged, are 
constrained, to do sound thinking. If we are to walk surely 
in today’s difficult world, if we are to be wholesome, healthy 
persons, if we are to be effective citizens, “leaders of the 
people by our understanding and foresight,” it is imperative 
that we encourage the philosopher within us to attain his 
full stature. E.B.B. 
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Are you going to Belfast for the 


The Second Church in Boston 


874 Beacon Street 


THE REV. CLAYTON BROOKS HALE, minister 
THE REV. CHARLES HARLAN BOYLES, 
associate minister 


Current sermons at 11 a.m. 
Lenten Series—America’s Religions 
March 6—''Neo-Orthodoxy: A New Kind of 


Pharasaism'' 


March 20—''Pealism: Strange Phenomena'’ 
March 27—The Rev. Todd James Taylor 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Feunded in 1844 


Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 
Announcements of the seven-field 
curriculum are now available. 


Scholarships granted 
to qualified students. 


PRESIDENT 


WALLACE W. ROBBINS 
5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 


Unitarian since 1800 


March 13—''Christian Science: Pure Idealism'' 


1. A.R.F. CONGRESS? 


This is your chance to 


<4 Meet religious liberals from foreign countries 

“4 Hear and talk with leading European scholars 

<< Join in discussions of vital importance to the future of liberalism 
<t Tour Ireland with fellow liberals 


For its 15th triennial conference, the International Association for Liberal Christianity and Religious 
Freedom has chosen the topic “Liberal Religion in an Age of Anxiety.” Addresses on this theme will be 
given by Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of the American Unitarian Association; Professor George 
Wunsch of the University of Marburg, Germany; and Professor L. J. Van Holk of Leyden University, 
Holland. Small discussion groups will meet the morning after each address and in the afternoon, discussion 
leaders will report before a plenary session of the conference where their comments will be answered by 


the speakers. 


Among other events planned for the five-day conference are an address by Professor Fritz Buri, noted 
Swiss theologian, a reception and church service given by Belfast ministers of the Non-Subscribing Presby- 
terian Church of Ireland, and brief trips around the nearby area. A four-day tour of Ireland is planned 
immediately following the conference. (Reservations for the tour must be made in advance. ) 


Fees: Registration for the conference is $1.50; Room and Board for the. five days will cost be- 
tween $35. and $40. The cost of the four-day tour will be approximately $30. For further informa- 
tion write Rev. Edward E. Cahill, 1209 Lilac Road, Charlotte 3, North Carolina. 


THE THEME: LIBERAL RELIGION IN AN AGE OF ANXIETY 


THE TIME: JULY 23—JULY 28, 1955 
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For wider European horizons this summer, join the 


UNITARIAN PILGRIMAGE? 


You will 


Tour six European countries in 30 days 

See where religious nonconformity began 

Talk with Europe’s leading religious dissenters 
Attend the triennial LARF conference in Belfast 
Travel with fellow liberals 


VISIT Albert Schweitzer College in Churwalden; Scrooby, England, home of the first Puritans; the 
plaque to the Pilgrim fathers at the University of Leyden; the monument to Servetus at Geneva. Con- 


ducted tours and free days in England, France, Holland, Northern Ireland, Switzerland, and Germany. 


TT 


This tour is being sponsored by the Unitarian Laymen’s League, to enable American and Canadian Uni- 
tarians and Universalists—both men and women—to meet’ members of the International Association 
for Religious Freedom and to see the historic “shrines” of liberal religion. It is under the management 
of Raymond-Whitcomb, Inc., travel agents. 


COMPLETE COST $990 


includes air transportation to and from New York City, all land trans- 
portation, hotel accommodations, meals and gratuities while in Europe 


DATES: JULY 22 — AUGUST 24, 1955 


Address all inquiries to 


THE UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
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LEND A HAND 
SUCIETY 


rryrrrmrsriiii 
STARR KING SCHOOL CHURCH BUYERS! 


FOR THE MINISTRY 


101 Tremont Street, Boston 
Founded by Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
and based on the mottoes 


Look up and not down, 
Look forward and not back, 
Look out and not in, 
Lend a hand. 
Keep the Lend a Hand spirit alive by 
becoming a member of the Society. 


Rev. Harold G. Arnold, President 
Miss Dorothy Greene, Clerk 
Kennard Woodworth, Treasurer 
Helen M. Merritt, Executive Secretary 
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THE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
OF 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


a liberal institution 
sponsored and controlled by 
a Universalist church fellowship 


PROVIDES THOROUGH ACA- 
DEMIC AND PRACTICAL TRAIN- 
ING LEADING TO THE B. D. : 
DEGREE AND TO PROFESSIONAL 
CERTIFICATION IN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 


Angus H. MacLean, Dean 
Max A. Knapp, Registrar and Asst. Dean 
Canton, New York 


2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 9 
California 

A unique program of training 

for liberal church leadership 


Based upon a recent survey of the work and 
needs of the Unitarian ministry. Coordinated 


academi 
counselling, educational 


leadership. 


For information and_ catalogue 
write Dean Josiah R. Bartlett 


The CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 
of WESTON 


M. Adolphus Cheek, Jr., Headmaster 


This coeducational progressive college preparatory 
school seeks to make both life and learning a 


creative process. Inter-racial. Inter-cultural. Non- 
sectarian, Stimulates constructive effort. Graduates 
in 45 colleges. Music, art, dramatics, shop. Self- 
government emphasis. Team and individual agra ye 
including skiing. Sixty-acre country 10 
miles west of Boston. Grades: Boaxtine it 9- 12; 
Day 7-12. For catalog address: 


Elizabeth C. Belcher, Registrar, Weston 93, Mass. 


Hotel Bellevue 
On Beacon Hill, Boston 


Next to State House 
Single Rooms with Bath, $5.50 up 


NOW IS THE TIME 
TO BEGIN THINKING 
ABOUT BIBLES 
FOR CHILDREN’S DAY. 


WE'LL TRY TO BE PREPARED FOR YOU. 
IF YOU PLAN TO CHANGE YOUR ORDER 
FROM LAST YEAR 
ADVISE US EARLY. 
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